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DON’T FLATTER A SENSIBLE WOMAN. 





BY EDWARD PAYSON JACKSON. 





They swore she was absolute Queen, 
The fairest that ever was seen. 
Said she, ‘‘I1'm content 
To be plain President,— 
When do your electors convene ?’’ 
— Boston Transcript. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


At the election in Spring Hill, Kan., on 
April 3, women were elected to all the mu- 
nicipal offices, including mayor, council- 
men and police judges. Spring Hill is a 
town of about seven hundred inhabitants, 
on the Missouri River, Fort Scott & Gulf 
Railroad, in Johnson County. 
churches, a bank, and flourishing mills. 
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The Associated Press despatches of 
April 4 say: ‘*The principal interest 
involved in the municipal elections 
throughout Kansas yesterday was in the 
special effort made by the equal suffragists 
to call out a heavy woman vote, because 
of the influence it would have on the vote 
for the equal suffrage amendment to the 
constitution at the November election. 
In comparatively few towns were party 
lines closely drawn, local issues predomi- 
nating. Returns received from points 
where straight party fights were made 
showed heavy Republican gains without 
a single exception. In Topeka there was 
scarcely any opposition made to the 
Republican aldermanic ticket. The result 
was a light vote, although there was an 
unusually large percentage of woman 
votes cast. The woman vote throughout 
the State has been larger than ever 
before.” 
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The warm thanks of Massachusetts 
women are due to the Boston Transcript, 
Globe and Advertiser, which have strongly 
and consistently championed the muni- 
cipal woman suffrage bill. The Traveller 
has been friendly though not fervent ; the 
Herald and Post have been opposed; and 
the Boston Journal has kept up a steady 
Stream of editorials and communications 
protesting strenuously against equal 
rights for women, and predicting all sorts 
of disasters as the certain outcome. We 
are not sure but the Journal ought to have 
& vote of thanks for the service it has 
unintentionally rendered by making wom- 
en indignant, converting some to suffrage 
who never cared for it before, and mak- 
ing those who were already believers 
doubly enthusiastic. From many ex- 
Pressions that have reached us, we have 
reason to think that the Journal has done 
its women readers a great deal of good. 
It has been refreshing to see on all sides 
how alarmed the enemy have been for 
fear the bill would pass. Newspapers 
which for years assured us at short inter- 
vals that the public took no interest in 
woman suffrage, that the cause was 
“progressing backward,” etc., etc., have 
of late been publishing editorials almost 


industrial, legal and _ political | 


It has two | 


| daily, urgently entreating the Legislature 

not to enact woman suffrage, and have 
| united in declaring that ‘tno other subject 
/at present attracts so much interest at 
| the State House.” The world do move! 
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Reports continue to be received of 
| atrocities in Armenia. At Aghtamar, the 
| son of a Turkish official wounded the two 
'nephews of the Armenian bishop, and 
| carried off the wife of one of them. Two 
| Armenian girls were carried off from the 
| village of Satma. An attempt was made 
| at Havadorig to carry off another, but 
| she threw herself over a precipice. The 
|Hamidié cavalry, composed of semi- 
| gavage Kurds, surrounded the village of 
| Herten, and demanded that the daughter 
| of the Armenian priest, a very beautiful 
| girl, be given up to them. The girl es- 
caped into the mountains with her 
| brother. Being pursued, they took refuge 
| among the rocks, and for some time kept 
the enemy at bay with their guns. When 
they had only two cartridges left, the 
sister entreated her brother to kill her. 
He did so, and then shot himself. 


A GREEK PLAY AT RADCLIFFE. 
The story of the Greek Play, or, as the 
programmes had it, ‘‘Homeric Pictures,” 
which some of the Radcliffe College girls 
gave last week at Fay House, Cambridge, 
Mass., may interest the readers of the 
JOURNAL. 





ments for membership in the regular 
College Glee Club are so strict that often 
the modest freshmen are shy even of try- 
| ing to join it. So last fall one of them 
said: ‘‘Let us form a musical society of 
our Own, get some one to lead and drill 
us, practise, and be ready to join or sup- 
plement the Glee Club proper, when they 
want us.” Thus the Phonaskia was 
started, and Mr. Wm. L. Glover was en- 
gaged as leader. His time, being valuable, 
| must be paid for, and money must be 
| raised. 

Miss Mabel Hay Barrows, the originator 
and president of the Phonaskia, decided 
| tO carry out a long-cherished project of 
| representing scenes from the Odyssey so 
| correctly and artistically that people 
would gladly pay to see them. She had 
| long been quietly storing up information 
| of all sorts about the old Greeks, study- 
| ing vases, statues and tanagra figures, 
here and abroad. A visit to Athens and 
the Ionian Islands, and the opportunity to 
see the still primitive customs of the 
country people, with their songs and 
dances, still further helped her to carry 
out her idea. Explaining it to the col- 
lege authorities, she obtained not only 
their sanction, but kindliest offers of aid. 
After the midyear examination, she 
broached her plan to the girls, who wel- 
comed it and have been quietly at work 
| upon it ever since. 

The members of the ‘‘Idler Club”’ some- 
times disport themselves on the little 
stage at Fay House, and a favored few 
of the gentler sex have been allowed to 
view these gambols, but heretofore no 
masculine eye has had that privilege. It 
was an innovation, therefore, upon an 
unwritten law, that permitted the pres- 
ence of men as well as women in the 
goodly audience that filled the pleasant 
auditorum on Friday evening and Satur- 
day afternoon of last week. 

The first proceeds of the tickets had 
been devoted to the purchase of a fine 
bust of Homer, with pedestal, for the 
college, and it was upon a mystic rhyth- 
mic chant and dance of maidens about 
this bust that the curtain rose — a 
fitting prologue to the Homeric Pictures 
that were to follow. These showed firat 
| the Hall of Odysseus in Ithaca, the suitors 
| feasting, Penelope sorrowing, the young 
| Telemachus sturdily asserting his master- 
| ship in the house. The next was Odys- 
| seus, in Circe’s palace, pensive and sad, 
| longing for home, while the enchantress 
| tries to keep him, and beautiful nymphs 
| vainly tempt him to eat and drink. Then 
| Nausicaa was seen, with her merry 
| maidens, some washing by the river, 
/some playing ball, others weaving gar- 
| lands, and all singing. Next Odysseus 

appears at the court of King Alcinous, 
begging at the Queen’s feet for protection 
and help on his journey, while the women 
sit about busied with housewifely occupa- 
| tions. The final scene showed the home- 
| coming of tL> wily hero, his recognition 
| and welcome ‘y his faithful wife. The 
happy event was celebrated by an ex- 











‘with much power and expression his own 


It seems that the rules and require-. 








quisite dance of three maidens, after- 
wards joined by three youths. 
Before each scene, Prof. Palmer read 


fine translation of what was to follow. 

Probably few who watched the progress 
of the performance realized the difficulties 
encountered and surmounted in its produc- 
tion. Miss Barrows has shown an ability 
worthy a much more experienced stage- 
manager. To her was due the accuracy 
and attention to minute details, as well 
as to general effect, which made the stage 
pictures, however simple, so harmonious. 
Regular college work, of course, went on 
as usual and was not to be neglected, and 
the hours of drilling and rehearsing must 
come in as best they might. Of the thirty- 
five girls who took part, few if any had 
ever acted, or even appeared in tableaux 
before. Every costume, every pose and 
movement was studied, and had its 
raison d'etre. 

Mr. Glover took charge of the music, 
composing it especially for the occasion, 
and training the girlish voices which 
mingled so sweetly with the notes of 
harp and flute behind the scenes, both 
played by women. A friendly amateur 
carpenter aided in the stage setting by 
manufacturing much that could not other- 
wise be procured. A divinity student, 
who prefers taking his exercise in this 
way rather than in the Gymnasium, made 
an effective brazier, and two busy Tech- 
nology students and one Harvard friend 
gave hours of their precious time to the 
arrangement and care of properties. 

While the male characters naturally did 
not possess quite the athletic proportions 
that we attribute to the old Greek heroes, 
while the soft voices and fresh faces 
seemed somewhat incongruous with griz- 
zled locks and beards, wrinkles and battle 
scars, these difficulties,on the whole, 
were wonderfully well overcome, and 
the mannerly maidens made captivatingly 
manly men. The musical Greek lines 
were a delight to listcu to, even for those 
who may not have understood them. The 
whole made a series of pictures not soon 
to be forgotten. Such physical and in- 
tellectual beauty, such quiet dignity and 
grace, such winsome girlishness and 
sweet womanliness as were shown, too, 
speak well for Radcliffe and the influence 
of the higher education of women in 


general. R. H. 
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COLLEGE WOMEN. 

The first contribution from a woman 
ever printed in the Johns Hopkins’ Medi- 
cal Report has just appeared. It is by 
Miss Mary Sherwood, who is a Vassar 
graduate, and a graduate in medicine of 
the University of Zurich. Last year she 
served as resident gynecologist at Johns 
Hopkins. 

The College Club of Boston recently 
elected the following officers: President, 
Mrs. L. Shannon Davis; vice-president, 
Miss Charlotte C. Barrill; secretary, Miss 
Mary P. Rankin; treasurer, Miss Emma 
J. Fitz. 

The Collegiate Alumnz Charts, which 
were at the World’s Fair, have been on 
exhibition at the College Club room, No. 
23 Beacon Street. 

These charts embrace statistics concern- 
ing the Association of Collegiate Alumnz, 
formed in 1882, whose membership now 
numbers 1,523. Among the statistics are 
the following : 

Comparative requirements for admis- 
sion to the course in arts in the institu- 
tions belonging to the Collegiate Alumnz 
Association, at the time it was organized 
and at present, show the increase of such 
requirements of the colleges. There are 
twelve charts, giving lists of the different 
branches, and the papers read at the 
various meetings held since their incep- 
tion; three, very comprehensive in their 
scope, give statistics as to the health of 
college students for ten years. The total 
number whose health deteriorated was 
138 ; no change in health, 418; and an im- 
provement, 149. Occupations of 1,488 
graduates were classified, showing the 
various professions they had entered. Of 
these, 438 are married, 555 are teachers, 
101 are at home and not working in any 
profession, and 102 unclassified. Among 
the other occupations were acting, den- 
tistry, law and journalism. There is a full 
list of fellowships open to women in the 
various colleges of the United States. 
There are ninety-three in all; sixteen are 
specific, seventy-seven general, and their 
amount is thirty-eight thousand dollars. 
The value of scholarships for women is 
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SETTS LEGISLATURE. 


Representatives’ Hall on Beacon Hill 
presented an animated scene last Thurs- 
day, March 29, at 2.30 P. M. The 
galleries were crowded with ladies, hun- 
dreds being unable to get admittance. 
The municipal woman suffrage bill came 
up for engrossment. 


Mr. JOHN L. Bates, of East Boston, 


aid : 

When this question was before the 
House two weeks ago, I had the floor for 
about three minutes, and then was in- 
terrupted by the expiration of the time 
for debate. As this isa matter of great 
importance, I think I am justified in again 
trespassing upon the time of the House 
for the presentation of my views upon 
this subject. [am rather glad [ was in- 
terrupted at that time, for since then [ 
have had the opportunity of listening to 
the able remarks of the gentleman from 
Cambridge in the sixth division, and it 
has given me the opportunity of reading 
very carefu'ly the opinions that have 
been expressed in some of our papers on 
this matter. The geotleman from Cam- 
bridge made: some remarks in which I 
was much interested, because [ discovered 
that a large portion of his argument would 
justify the exclusion of men from the 
suffrage equally with women. The other 
part of his argument seemed to be bor- 
rowed from the Orient, and would be 
equally acceptable to the Turk in his 
justification for keeping the women of 
his country within the harem and behind 
veils. I do not think such arguments 
have any plaee before a Massachusetts 
Legislature, except in so far as they are 
entertaining. ‘The gentleman seemed to 
think, however, that because these were 
his opinions they would carry great 
weight. I do not wish that any person 
should give any consideratien to anything 
I say, merely because it is my opinion. 
The gentleman from Cambridge said this 
is not a question of intelligence. In 
that statement he contradicted the whole 
trend of Massachusetts legislation in re- 
gard to the ballot, for there is no factor 
greater than that of intelligence. Why, 
the gentleman himself could not vote 
until within three or four years, simply 
because the State has said that before a 
man is twenty-one years of age he has 
not become sufficiently matured to be 
competent to vote intelligently. We 
exclude another class for the reason that 
they cannot read and write, simply be- 
cause they lack the means necessary for 
a proper determination of any matter 
that may come before them. So, in ex- 
pressing that opinion, he goes entirely 
contrary to all the precedents of our 
legislation. 

He also said that there was no justice 
involved in this question. Gentlemen, if 
there is no justice involved, then the great 
men who have said that this is a question 
of justice have been in great error. One 
of them, William H. Seward, said: ‘‘Jus- 
tice is on the side of woman suffrage.” 
A gentleman said here the other day that 
no good could come of this measure, that 
so far as Massachusetts is concerned it is 
an untried measure. It has been tried 
elsewhere, but he overlooks that. Let 
me refer him to an opinion delivered by 
one who was at the head of the greatest 
judicial tribunal that has existed since the 
beginning of time. Chief Justice Chase 
said, ‘‘I think there will be no end to the 
good that will come by woman suffrage, 
on the elected, on elections, on govern- 
ment, and on woman herself.” The gen- 
tleman also said that suffrage is not a 
right, but a privilege to be granted by the 
State on grounds of expediency. He comes 
in contradiction with the philosopher, 
John Stuart Mill, who says: ‘“T'o havea 
voice in choosing those by whom one is 
governed isa means of self-protection due 
to every one. Under whatever condi- 
tions, and within whatever limits, men 
are admitted to the suffrage, there is not 
a shadow of justification for not admitting 
women under the same.” 

The gentleman has referred to ‘‘the 
handful of fanatics and cranks who are 
advocating this measure upon the floor of 
this House ;” but the cranks of one gen- 
eration are the heroes of the next, and 
those who have been driven through our 
streets by a mob to-day, on the morrow 
have their acts emblazoned in song and 
story, and so have inspired others to 
nobler efforts because of the lives they 
have lived. It has been stated that the 
women themselves do not want the suf- 
frage, and that, too, in face of the crowds 
who have thronged this house, and in 
face of the fact that for forty-one years 
they have been laboring for this bill in 
this State. There may bea certain con- 
tingent of women who do not want the 
ballot; but because there are some who 
do not want it, is no argument that those 
who do want it should not have it. At 
the last election 700 women of my own 
ward walked up to the polls and voted on 
the question of school committee. I do 
not believe, if you had restricted the suf- 
frage to men simply to vote on the 
school committee, that you could have 
gotten as many to have voted on that one 
question. 

I will simply refer to another class 
of arguments, the imaginary evils that 
will result from granting the ballot to 
women. These evils are simply the 
results of imagination, because experience 
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CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Dr. SARAH C. Hall, of Fort Scott, 
Kan., has been elected President of the 
County Medical Association. She has 
algo received the appointment of Medical 
Examiner for the Degree of Honor. 

Mrs. CATHERINE F. STEBBINS, of Mich- 
igan, bas just sent to Kansas a welcome 
testimonial of her good will in the shape 
of 4,000 leaflets for use in the Amendment 
Campaign. Whoever wants to sow seed 
to good purpose should distribute these 
leaflets. They are edited and published 
by Mrs. Stebbins. 

Mrs. E. G. SUTHERLAND, whom Bos- 
ton readers know as *Dorothy Lundt,’ 
carried off the third prize ($150) in the 
McClure Syndicate short story competi- 
tion. Mrs. Sutherland’s story is called 
“Dikkon’s Dog,” and, like her favorite 
‘Pwo Corporals,” ig an army yarn deal- 
ing with the rank and file. 

Miss Farson, a Chicago school princi- 
pal, having voted last year on the school 
question, her name appears on the voting 
list, and she has been drawn as a juror ip 
one of the Cook County Courts. She has 
expressed her willingness to serve, and the 
court is now wrestling with the question 
as to whether she shall be permitted. 

Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD has written 
a biography of her mother, Mary T. Hill 
Willard. She has been assisted in the 
work by her kinswoman, Mrs. Minerva 
Grace Norton, ard Lady Henry Somerset 
has written an introduction. The book 
will be entitled, ‘‘A Great Mother.” It 
will be issued by the Woman’s Temper- 
ance Publishing Association of Chicago. 

Dr Susan J. TABER, First Assistant 
Physician at the Norristown Hospi tal, 
has been appointed by the Governor of 
Pennsylvania one of the Trustees for the 
new State Hospital for the Chronic Insane 
at Wernersville. Dr. Taber’s appoint- 
ment is a fresh recognition of the desira- 
bility of womanly assstance in the care 
of the insane. Her ability and experience 
will be useful in the work of organization. 


Mrs. RACHEL FOSTER AVERY lately re- 
signed her position as corresponding sec- 
retary of the National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association, and nominated 
Mrs. Ellen Battelle Dietrick as her suc- 
cessor. This nomination was confirmed 
by a majority of the Business Committee, 
and Mrs. Avery was made auditor in Mrs. 
Dietrick’s place. Mrs. Avery, in an. 
other column, gracefully bespeaks for her 
successor in the secretaryship the codper- 
ation and good will of the Association. 

Miss ADA OLIVER is postmistress at 
Deerfield, Kan., and station agent for the 
Santa Fe Railroad. She carries on a 
grocery store, and has lately proved up 
her homestead near Deerfield, after seven 
years’ residence and cultivation. She had 
her entire farm broken before final proof 
day came, a degree of enterprise rarely 
shown by men who take up homes teads. 
This courageous young woman is a lead- 
ing citizen, and in her various capacities 
transacts most of the business of her 
town ; but she cannot vote. 

Miss Mary AGNES LyoON, a young girl 
of New York City, lately sued, through 
her father, for damages for injuries re- 
ceived in a railroad accident. The corpor- 
ation’s counsel brought forward an ex- 
traordinary law, passed last year, requir- 
ing any one who demanded damages to be 
stripped and personally examined before 
the court, or before two doctors and a 
referee to be appointed by the court. The 
young lady refused to submit. Examina- 
tion by two women physicians in good 
standing ought certainly to be substituted 
in the case of women. 

Mrs. NETTIE G. ROBINSON, whose 
death occurred last November, was a 
member of the Board of Education of 
Storm Lake, Ia., for many years. Previous 
to her marriage to Hon. G. S. Robinson, 
now Chief Justice of Iowa, she was a 
teacher in the State Normal School of 
Kansas. A helpful wife and a wise, de- 
voted mother, she yet found time to take 
part in the moral and educational interests 
of the community. The Universalist says 
of her work as member of the School 
Board: ‘For years she was a weekly, 
often daily, visitor to the schools, and 
both teachers and pupils will long recall 
the quiet manner in which she would 
enter the school-room, take some vacant 
desk, and, with knitting in hand, remain 
for hours a keen observer of all that was 
being done, and many a young teacher 
will recall with gratitude the kind word 
of praise that always came in due time.” 
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shows that they have not been realized 
wherever municipal woman suffrage has 
been tried. The best governed cities in 
the world are the cities where municipal 
woman suffrage is in vogue, and I 
refer to the best governed cities of Eng- 
land and Scotland as well as to those of 
our own country. 

A gentleman in the sixth division said 
the other day that he did not believe we 
should give women the suffrage because 
he feared the results in the ‘*Tenderloin” 
district of the city of Boston. If we 

ive the women the right to vote in munic- 
f al elections, in ten years from this time 
there will be no ‘**Tenderloin” district in 
the city. We see throughout the whole 
history of nations that wherever women 
have approached men on a plane of 
equality, civilization has had her proudest 
achievements. The good of mankind and 
the equality of womankind go equal and 
parallel together, and we cannot but 
recognize in this progressive movement 
the truth of the poet, who says: 


‘*Yet 1 doubt not thro’ the ages 
One increasing purpose runs, 
And the thoughts of men are widened 
With the process of the suns.” 


There is evidence that the thoughts of 
men are broadening in Massachusetts. 


Mr. MerRnRiTT, of Chelsea: When we 
eome down to the question of woman 
suffrage pure and simple, I am in favor of 
that every time; but I believe one of the 
main reasons in the minds of many who 
vote for this measure is this: that the 
ean carry ‘‘no license” and help the anti- 
saloon movement. For that reason I shall 
vote against this bill, coming up as it 
does in that way to-day. ‘he State of 
Massachusetts went ‘‘no license’ two 
years, and during that two years there 
was more drunkenness than duriog any 
two years since that time. I believe that 
prohibition will be as much a detriment 
to temperance, and more s0, than the 
advantage to woman would be if we 
should give her the right to vote on 
municipal affairs. In 1886 a proposition 
came before this House to eliminate the 
word ‘‘male” from the constitution. I 
voted for that. I would vote for it to-day, 
if it was not that this question is put 
under false pretences. If this measure 
goes through to-day it will go through by 
a vote that is not actuated by a care for 
woman suffrage, but, as I say, by a care 
for this measure of temperance. The 
Governor, in his message, in finishing up 
what he had to say on woman suffrage 
said: ‘I, therefore, commend the matter 
to your most serious consideration.” 
Well, now, if we give this question a 
serious consideration until next year, it 
will be just about what we ought to do, 
and then we will eliminate the two ideas 
of ‘‘no license” and anti-saloon. 


Mr. St. Joun, of Haverhill: The argu- 
ment of the gentleman is entirely un- 
founded, as no one but himself has even 
mentioned the question of ‘‘no license” 
in connection with this matter. The 
argument has not been in that direction 
from any one on the floor of this House. 
It was said in the discussion last week 
that no reason had been presented why 
the ballot should be given to women. 
One reason why the ballot should be 
given to women, is that it is a wise and 
salutary movement, and will result in 
good to our Commonwealth. Even the 
opponents of this bill admit so much as 
that. They say, among other things, 
that it would be more difficult than it 
now is for corrupt schemes to be put 
through our various re | governments. 
Those who oppose the bill have said this. 
Now I submit that if that be true, and it 
is acknowledged by the opponents, then 
this will be a wise and salutary measure, 
and will result in good to the Common- 
wealth. Another admission made by the 
opponents is that the laws interdicting 
gambling houses and other evil resorts 
would be much more efficiently enforeed. 
That gives us another reason why this is 
a wise and salutary measure. Another 
argument in favor is that it is a question 
of justice to woman herself. The gentle- 
man in the first division at the last dis- 
cussion remarked that the right of suf- 
frage was not a natural right belonging 
to the individual, but a right granted to 
the individual by legislation. Suppose 
we admit the truth of that statement, 
that the right of suffrage is something 
ag to the man by the government. 

hy, in the name of common justice, 
should it be given to men alone? Is not 
the woman just as much qualified to ex- 
ercise this franchise as the man? Is she 
not as intelligent as he? 1 say that if 
you give it to one, justice demands that 
you give it to the other also. I think, 
therefore, in justice to her, she should be 
granted this right in direct conformity 
with this position. I claim that we 
should continue to vote as we have here- 
tofore voted, because this is a wise and 
salutary measure, and a question of right 
and justice, treating others as we would 
have others treat us. 


Mr. Down, of Brockton: This measure 
is one of such importance that 1 should 
say what I feel to be my earnest convic- 
tion upon it. The gentleman who has 
just taken his seat has told re that, so 
far as the debate has proceeded, nothing 
has been said about the license question. 
My ears must have deceived me, my ears 
must have been deaf to what has been 

oing on in this House since this bill has 
aon at issue, if it has not been connected 
at every point from top to bottom with 
the rum question, and for that reason I 
oppose it, whatever might be my stand 
upon a broad bill giving to women the 
right of suffrage. I cannct but believe 
that a bill coming before this House under 
the auspices under which this bill comes 
is not a proper bill to be voted on by the 
legislators of Massachusetts. The bill, 
as it comes into this House, comes backed 





up by the good women of the Common- 
wealth who are in our temperance unions, 
and therefore the logical consequence of 
the passage of this bill must be that 
women, in return for the privilege gained 
through the influence of these unions, 
would exercise their right for the first 
time in their favor on the liquor question. 
I object to that more than to tee 
else in connection with this bill. If 
women get this suffrage, I challenge any 
man in this House to say if it will not be 
her first duty to vote ‘‘no” on the license 
question, if she has any regard for the 
thousand and one petitions that appear 
here from the different unions. If that be 
so, we have put woman where? We 
would have her directly confronted with 
one of the most serious questions that 
has disturbed the minds of statesmen; we 
would have her directly in contact with 
that roaring bull in our State, the rum 
question. And what she cannot do by 
the mild admonitions of the mother, or 
the gentle solicitations of the wife, in 
reforming husband or son, what she can- 
not do by her womanly example, we ask 
her to do by the ballot; what we our- 
selves as men cannot do. Am I wrong 
when I say there is no more corrupting 
influence in the political world than the 
rum power? If any man in this House 
can assure me that women will be above 
the temptations of men, I am ready and 
willing to vote for this measure. If any 
man can assure me that designing women 
with oily tongues cannot* lead other 
women into the same traps that designing 
men with oily tongues have led other 
men into, then I am willing to vote for 
this measure. If we grant this power to 
women they will become a tool in the 
hands of the rum power. Once put them 
where their vote is worth something, and 
the women will be subject to the same 
temptation that men have been subjected 
to under the influence of the rum traffic ; 
and you will negative the power of 
woman in her home. 

It has been said on the floor of this 
House that this bill is not demanded by 
the women of Massachusetts, that the 
women of Massachusetts, as a whole, are 
not for this bill, and one of the members 
of the committee said that the women 
who come here year after year are sub- 
stantially the same women. What is our 
ideal of a woman? I mean no disrespect 
to any woman within our sight or hear- 
ing. Are men pleased by the lusty, 
masculine type of woman, who goes 
about clamoring for reform, and warning 
people against imaginary evils? Or do 
we not admire the woman who keeps 
aloof from such things? Are we not re- 
— by the woman who, forgetting 

er domestic tastes, goes forth into the 
world to air her notions on reform, that 
sbe may‘receive applause simply for her 
manly pluck? Do we not admire the 
woman who shrinks from public gaze, 
who is domestic, refined and cultured in 
her tastes, delighting in the peace of home 
rather than in the turmoil of public life? 
Do I not, in her, draw a truthful picture 
of the New England woman whom we all 
love most, conller in her nature, refined 
in her behavior, and, above all, superior 
in virtue and womanhood? Would you 
drag this woman down into the slums of 
the political world, where we are begin- 
ning now to drag her? We are told that 
the women of Massachusetts need not 
exercise this right if they do not wish it. 
Would you treat thus lightly the ballot 
upon which all our liberties are founded? 

e, in Massachusetts, believe that the 
non-use of the ballot is an abuse of it. 
Shall we, in the vain hope of enlarging 
her liberties, add to woman’s responsi- 
bilities by pitching her headlong into 
politics? at is there that the women 
of Massachusetts cannot get by the ask- 
ing, barring this one measure? If these 

ood women who crowd our galleries 
would tell the people of Massachusetts 
what privilege they want, does any man 
believe there would be a denial? But 
there comes the cry, we want to vote, 
we want to give our women in Massachu- 
setts the same privileges that have been 

ranted to the women inthe West. But 

o the women of Massachusetts come 
here in a body and say that? Does your 
wife, your daughter, or your mother say 
that? Or is it only a few misguided 
women who have perpetuated from year 
to year the demand for this right, a right 
which, if granted, would lower and de- 
grade the women of Massachusetts? For 
these reasons, ancient though they be, 
and poorly put, I am against this bill. I 
trust that this House will still stand true 
for woman.and against those who would 
debase her, that we may yet look upon 
the woman of Massachusetts with respect 
and love, rather than behold her stripped 
of her charming womanhood, a fugitive 
from her natural rights, attending cau- 
cuses and conventions in the vain attempt 
to reform the government of men. 

Mr. TOLMAN, of Pittsfield: I desire to 
ask afew — of the gentlemen who 
have so eloquently and ably advocated 
the passage of this bill. ‘This is merely 
an entering wedge, and its friends, as 
soon as it is passed in this House, intend 
to take the necessary legal steps to give 
women the full right of suffrage. Is it 
customary in this honorable body to 
enact laws contrary to the wishes of both 
the men and the women of this State? 
Is it wise to bring into the science of 
politics hysterical voting, or the emo- 
tional element? We all say that race and 
religious prejudices should be eliminated 
from the political world. But, as women 
are more easily stirred by their emotions 
than men, will it not stir up race and 
religious oe ayy! Prejudice already 
casts too large a vote in Massachusetts. 
Are you ready to place women on juries? 
Are you ready to have them occupy posi- 
tions in our courts? Do you expect to make 
the qualifications doubly severe, or do 
you intend to double the mass of ignorant 
voters in this State? You say that the 
temperauce question will be settled. How 
do you know? Men have been stiuggling 
with this troublesome question for years, 
and it still remains unsettled. Friends, 
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let us vote down this question pecenting 
to our convictions, and not be influen 

by entreaties or threats. Let us vote for 
the good of Massachusetts. Why force 
women into the seething whirlpool of 
aye sy life? I have taken special pains 

n the district where I live to ask the 
women how they feel on this matter. No 
doubt there are some who wish to vote, 
but [ have not been able to find one. We 
all have an equal regard for woman. 
That is not the question. She is the 
queen of the home, its life, its centre. 
We recognize that fact, and we wish her 
to keep mF tg po We do not wish such 
women as Mrs. Lease to rule our country as 
yet. The public is not ready for woman 
suffrage in this State. What large city in 
the Kast has tried the experiment? Women 
do not wish it themselves. I am going 
to vote against this bill because I believe 
in standing by the women of Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr. MELLEN, of Worcester: I did not 
intend to speak on this question until I 
heard the gentleman’s remarks in regard 
to his not wishing such women as Mrs. 
Leese to rule our country as yet. He 
assumes that because that woman is from 
the West and differs from him in politics, 
therefore she is one to be despised. Non- 
sense, my friend. We cannot so much 
boast of the cultured East as compared 
with the ‘“*Wild and woolly est.” 
What is it that makes culture? Is it 
wealth alone, or is it brains? Many of 
the men and women of the West are 
the descendants of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
whose praises are so often sung within 
this chamber. The men of Kansas that 
are led by Mrs. Lease, who are they? 
Why, they are, many of them, the de- 
scendants of Massachusetts parents and 
grandparents. While in some things 
Mrs. Lease is radical, in the main she is 
right, if she is not in sympathy with 
State and Wall Streets. She is educating 
for the rights of the great mass of the 
people of the country. I believe if there 
is one thing that would justify women, 
the sensitive, the hysterical, the emo- 
tional women—whom my friend fears so 
much—one thing that would justify their 
coming into politics, it would be because 
mankind as well as womankind are being 
ground between the upper and nether 
millstones. It is because the favoritism 
that abounds in the land is due, in a 
measure, to the selfishness, the cupidity 
of the men who contro] the great masses 
in this country. I supposed that the 
term ‘‘gentleman” meant that a man was 
gentle. Itis not the rough, sturdy men, 
or even the college graduates that are 
entitled to the term ‘‘gentleman.’’ It is 
not everybody who is a college graduate, 
or even a lawyer, that necessarily is a 
gentleman. I think the heart goesa long 
way in making a gentleman; and the 
gentlewoman is like the gentleman in the 
virtues that go to make her lovable. 
Talk about the unhealthy maelstrom of 
politics! Who wants it to bea maelstrom 
that is unhealthy? Who wants it to be 
something that is odious to the most 
gentle or most refined? Politics have 
been much purified in this country in this 
generation. The politics of New Eng- 
land to-day are much better than they 
were a generation ago. And it is because 
the so-called uncouth man, the illiterate 
man, the yeoman, as he was called in 
England, the man that used to be sneered 
at by the people who controlled the poli- 
tics, generations ago, in Great Britain, 
have become endowed with the suffrage 
and have a voice in the Government. By 
reason of the responsibility that has been 
placed upon them, they have been able to 
make the Government truer to what we 
would have it true—to humanity and all 
that it signifies. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of the women 
of Massachusetts are toilers. Are they 
to depend upon the good will or good 
judgment of the men in this Legislature 
to have laws enacted to protect them? 
My friend said he did not care anything 
about the opinion of those in a neighbor- 
ing constituency ; it is the opinion of his 
own constituency that moves him. And 
it moves me; it moves anybody. I care 
more about those for whom I am respon- 
sible. Therefore, why should not women 
be placed where they could put men in 
this Legislature who would more truly 
represent them, by being more fearful 
of their ill-will and more anxious for 
their good-will than they can be to-day? 
Deprive any class of the power of suf- 
frage, deprive the mass of men of the 
right to vote, and are they not helplessly 
in the control of those who have a vote? 
Nobody will Sagem J that proposition. 
The changes are ringing constantly upon 
the fact that women differ from men in 
being the weaker sex; that a man is 
strong and a woman weak; hence, the 
strong, sturdy man must protect the 
weak woman. The great apostle of lib- 
erty, Wendell Phillips, believed in no 
such notion as that. He believed that 
women should be enabled to protect them- 
selves, and should be furnished with the 
weapons by which they could do it. 

Mr. WELLMAN, of Malden: We are 
discussing one of the most perplexing 
questions we have had before us for 
years. Many arguments have been made 
which are entitled to the greatest respect 
on both sides. Many eminent authorities, 
many men whose names we all hold in 
highest honor, have favored woman suf- 
frage, and many have opposed it. But 
there are some things upon which we can 
agree. Speak to any one in regard to 
this matter, and no one doubts that we 
are making, this afternoon, a decision of 
vast importance to the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and we cannot give it 
too much consideration. We are, this 
afternoon, not discussing a theoretical 
question; not what we would do if we 
could form an ideal city with ideal men; 
not discussing what we would do if we 
were forming, in the far West, a new 
State. But we must settle what the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts shall 
do, with its history, its sins, and its 
glories, and with what exists at this 
moment in the Commonwealth. Is it 





wise to make this great change now, or - 


is it not? We should never make any 
great fundamental change like this be- 
cause we think it will help or hurt our 
party, because it will carry any particular 
measure in which we may be interested. 
We are making a great fundamental 
change in the government of this Com- 
monwealth if we pass this bill, and we 
must consider well whether it is for the 
good of the men, women and children of 
this Commonwealth, for all time as well 
as for the present. I would put it upon 
that basis, and we may all agree on that. 
There are many arguments in favor of 
woman suffrage that appeal to me very 
wane gh The argument which my 
friend made, I agree with almost every 
word of it; and yet, it is a partial presen- 
tation of the facts. I cannot feel that it 
goes more than half way round the cir- 
cuit. Besides, some arguments are pre- 
sented in favor of this bill which it seems 
to me we must consider in their results. 
It has been prominently argued on the 
floor of this House that suffrage is a 
right, a natural right; and, it has been 
said with emphasis, a born right. Now 
if it is a born right, born into a man, 
what becomes of the argument that we 
ought to limit it by an educational basis? 
If a party is coming into power in Massa- 
chusetts who believes that the right of 
suffrage is born in a man, then the party 
must consistently say that we have no 
right to put up our educational qualifica- 
tion, or to say that a man shall not vote 
until he is twenty-one years of age. 
That privilege is born with him and the 
restrictions must go. We have no right 
to say to a foreigner that he must wait a 
while until he informs himself about our 
laws and our system of government. He 
is born with that right to vote, and there- 
fore we have no right to say that he shall 
not. If you allow thisto go onin our 
Commonwealth, you open up questions 
that will be hard to answer, and you can- 
not resist them. Is suffrage a right that 
every man or woman has? We have never 
so considered it. As I understand his- 
tory, and the constitution of the United 
States or the Bill of Rights, I cannot see 
that the men who framed those docu- 
ments intended to put woman suffrage 
into them. And that recalls to my mind 
the remark of an old professor of mine 
who said, “If you read the decision of a 
Judge, be careful that you do not put 
reasoning into it which he never meant to 
put there.” Now, whatever may be the 
outcome of certain expressions in those 
documents, those men, we must all admit, 
never meant to put woman suffrage into 
them; and when we say they do, we are 
putting a construction upon them which 
the authors never meant, and which is 
not fair to the men who wrote them. It 
has been prominently asserted that, being 
a right, it ought to be given to those who 
desire it; and of course it ought. It is 
said that there is no obligation upon a 
woman to vote if she does not want to. It 
is her right, it is something she takes and 
uses ifshe wantsto. But there is another 
side to that. We forget that the fran- 
chise is aduty. And it is fundamentally 
dangerous to our State to say that a 
large class of our voters have a right not 
to vote if they do not wish to. Have we 
not preached to men that they ought to 
vote? Have not evils come from their 
not voting? But now we propose to in- 
troduce a great many persons into politics 
who will have no obligation in this mat- 
ter, who will feel that they have a right 
to vote or not to vote just as they please. 
This is dangerous. Municipal government 
is the great difficulty of this country at 
this moment, and one of the greatest 
difficulties which has caused the corrup- 
tion that exists is the fact that men vote 
in our cities for personal interests, for 
private gain, rather than for the public 
good; and that many men, when their 
personal interests and private ends do not 
require it, keep away from the polls and 
do not exercise the right of suffrage. Now 
this bill proposes to more than double the 
number of those who have the right to 
the suffrage. And we say to these, ‘You 
need not vote at any time unless you 
ps ee to desire to do so.” There is no 
obligation upon these women to vote. We 
claim that this is a government of majori- 
ties; that the majority ought to rule. 
Does any one believe that a majority of 
the voters of this Commonwealth believe 
that the billought to pass? Does any one 
seriously believe that a majority of the 
women who would be committed to the 
franchise under this bill believe that it 
a to pass? I would have been glad 
to have had an official test of this matter. 
I would be glad to test it now. But, in 
the absence of the test which I- strove to 
get, my belief is that the great majority 
of the men and women of this Common- 
wealth are not educated up to the idea 
that they desire this bill to pass. If that 
means anything, it means that this little 
handful of men propose to impose on the 
great majority of the men and women of 
this Commonwealth a measure for which 
they have never asked, and in which, to 
the best of my judgment, they do not 
believe. Both great parties having com- 
mitted themselves to the referendum, if 
ever there was a question under God’s 
Heaven that ought to be submitted to the 
people, it is this, so as to give them the 
chance to say whether they want this 
great fundamental change. In the name 
of thousands and thousands of women in 
this our Commonwealth, who are not 
here to speak for themselves and many of 
whom have asked me to raise my voice in 
their behalf, I beg you not to impose this 
great burden upon them. 

Mr. BENNETT, of Everett: Some of the 
remarks made by my friend who has just 
taken his seat call for immediate answer. 
The strongest point which my friend has 
made is that the suffrage is not a natural 
right. He says itis not a natural right 
because we propose to establish an educa- 
tional qualification. No ‘*2 Constitu- 
tion of the United State the Massa- 
chusetts Bill of Rights : at men have 
certain natural and i able rights; 
among which are life, ’ yand the pur- 





suit of happiness. I suppose those a 
rights of men, the right to life, liberty, 
aud the pursuit of happiness. But what 
do we do, when we take away the life of a 
man who has transgressed the laws of 
this Commonwealth? Is it any less a 
natural right because we take it away? 
What do we do when we take away the 
liberty of a thief or a forger, or of an 
other man who has transgressed the 
laws? What do we do when we take 
away his liberty and immure him in the 
States Prison? Is theright of liberty not 
a natural right because of that? It can. 
not be demonstrated that the right to vote 
is not a natural right simply because we 
establish an educational qualification 
against those who are not fit to vote. The 
reasoning is a lawyer’s reasoning. The 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness are natural rights in spite of 
the fact that we restrict them in the case 
of certain individual offenders. 

This cause of woman suffrage has been 
moving steadily onward. Women have 
been granted the right to vote in various 
cities of the Union, and I do not believe 
that there are many members of this 
House but will agree with me that the 
right to vote in this Commonwealth is to 
be granted to women in the near future, 
I think we will all agree to that. That 
being the case, why do we hesitate now? 
It is true we are on the eve of a great 
political change in this matter, but are we 
afraid to make that change? Because 
my friend is afraid to make this change, 
is the Legislature of 1894 afraid to make 
it? I do not believe they are, or that 
they are going to be deceived by my 
friend’s reasoning. It will bring a whole- 
some influence into legislation, into the 
politics of this Commonwealth, to allow 
women to vote. If politics is a game, 
then let us keep woman out of it; but if 
politics is for moral improvement of soci- 
ety, then it is best to allow her to vote. I 
hope this House will stand firm in the 
attitude which it has taken upon this bill. 
I hope that we shall have the courage of 
our convictions, and shall not be fright- 
ened out of them by the fears of any one 
who is afraid of progress in politics 
or in any other direction. 

Mr. Hares, of Lowell: Hearing the 
noise in the gallery on the right (refer- 
ring to the hisses from the ladies’ gallery) 
reminded me of the sounds [ used to hear 
as I sat by my mother’s fireside when the 
teakettle was boiling over. If there were 
people here who kad not decided against 
woman suffrage, after they have heard 
and seen the action of those present here 
who represent the petitioners, they must 
have concluded that these women were 
incapable of handling the ballot. This 
question should be treated by you Repub- 
licans of this House as it was treated by 
your convention last fall. Your conven- 
tion had presented to it a resolution for 
granting woman suffrage. The repre- 
sentative men who attended that conven- 
tion would not even give the opportunity 
for that resolution to be referred to the 
committee on resolutions. Do you tell 
me that you represent your constituents, 
that you represent the Republican party 
when you advocate a bill like this? I say 
the Republicans of this House are votin 
directly opposite from the wish and wil 
of the last State Convention held in this 
Commonwealth. Men have argued what 
political advantage it might be, should 
this bill become a law. It may be of poli- 
tical advantage for some who advocate it. 
If that be the purpose of the members of 
this Legislature who vote for it, to gain 
some private political ends, then it would 
destroy every home in this Common- 
wealth. It is the duty of the House to 
oppose any such step in that direction. 

he women of Massachusetts who attend 
to their homes, who look after their chil- 
dren, who have children, ask this Legisla- 
ture to defeat this bill. I hope that this 
bill will not pass. I have here an amend- 
ment which I desire to submit. (Mr. 
Hayes’ amendment proposed to allow all 
women to vote.) 

If we must sacrifice the families of this 
Commonwealth, let us lay them all on 
the altar. I heard a gentleman remark 
this morning, on being asked what he 
would do if they should make municipal 
woman suffrage a law in this Common- 
wealth, he being a Republican and his 
wife a Democrat, that he would punch 
his wife in the jaw if she didn’t vote his 
way. How do the ladies of the gallery 
like such expressions as that? Mr. 
Speaker, the quarrels that will arise 
from the passage of this act will require 
an insane asylum and a divorce court to 
be erected in every municipality of this 
Commonwealth. And I hope, if we are 
obliged to submit to this kind of legisla- 
tion, my amendment will be adopted. 

Mr. DARLING, of Hyde Park: I call 
attention, in starting, to the fact that the 
gentleman from Chelsea brought into 
this question for the first time, in my 
hearing at any rate, the rum question. 
He very diligently and laboriously con- 
structed a wind-mill which the gentleman 
from Brockton proceeded to demolish; 
and the gentleman from Malden who fol- 
lowed him caught a faint glimmering 
shadow of that wind-mill. The gentle- 
man from Cambridge the other day made 
the general statement that, although 
much eloquence had been expended 7 
the cause of woman suffrage, there 
had been no facts submitted by its sup- 
porters. I promise him, before I get 
through, that I will submit to this House 
and to him some facts and inflict upon 
him no eloquence. I do not look upon 
this matter as many of my friends do. 
Whether it is a right born in woman, 
or not, does not matter to me in the 
slightest. I urge the passage of this bill 
as my right, as the right of the men of this 
Commonwealth. Look over all the depart- 
ments of life with which you and I come 
in contact every day, and you will be- 
lieve, with me, that there has been a steady 
march of progress and advancement in 
the last generation in every department 
except one, and that is the political de- 
partment of our government. No man 
will deny that our political life has been 
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abased, and is being abased more and 
more every day that we live. It may be 
a remarkable coincidence, but it is the 
only element of our life into which woman 
has never been allowed toenter. It has 
been claimed that the better classes of 
women do not want to vote. In Colorado 
they have been taking a house to house 
registration of women, not waiting for 
them to come and say whether they will 
be registered or not, but asking them to 
be registered; and the results of that 
canvass are greater than anticipated. A 
large per cent. of the women have 
registered, and the largest number 
so registered were from the best local- 
ities, while the number decreased gradu- 
ally down the social scale. It has been 
said that if the right is given to women 
they will not vote. In the State of 
Wyoming, where women have had full 
suffrage for the last twenty-five years, 
a larger percentage of the women voted 
last year, than of men in Massachusetts. 
Does that show that the women will not 
vote? Are not these facts worth con- 
sidering? The Legislature of Wyoming 
has recently said, by a resolution, that 
the exercise of the franchise by the 
women in that State has wrought no harm 
but has done great good in many ways. 
That it has very largely aided in banish- 
ing crime, pauperism and vice from the 
State, and without any violent legisla- 
tion. That it has secured peaceful and 
orderly elections and good government; 
and va 4 urge every civili community 
on earth to enfranchise its women with- 
out delay. If that is what the West is 
doing, the sooner we follow suit the bet- 
ter. We have no such facts in Massachu- 
setts for woman suffrage, but these are 
facts from a sister State, and they are 
worthy of your consideration and atten- 
tion. I think that an element in the 
opposition to woman suffrage is occa- 
sioned by the fact that we have received 
it as an heirloom from the past. Now 
let us, in the consideration of this matter, 
lay aside all those prejudices which we 
have received from former generations, 
and base our judgment, as clearly and 
justly as we can, upon our enlarged 
views upon these facts which I have re- 
counted to you. And then let us impose 
upon womankind the most moral and 
solemn obligation that can ever be im- 
posed upon the people of this Common- 
wealth. 

Mr. MALONE, of Greenfield: I shall 
vote against this bill, and I desire to state 
my reasons for so doing. I have no prej- 
udice against woman, and if I thought 
that the majority of the women of this 
Commonwealth desired to vote, no one 
could be more ready than I to cast my 
vote for woman suffrage. I have taken 
particular pains to ask the women of my 
acquaintance what they think about the 
matter, what they desire, and all of them 
have said, ‘‘We do not want it, and we 
want you to vote against it.”” Now what 
are the particular reasons why this bill 
should pass at this time? Are there any 
laws which are undesirable upon our 
statute books? any laws that are oppres- 
sive to the women of this Commonwealth? 
If there are, let them come before the 
committees of this House and say what 
they are. We pass measure after meas- 
ure in this Legislature in the interests of 
women, and what have they asked that 
they have not got in the way of laws? 

Mr. SHEA, of Cambridge: The negative 
vote which has been taken on this ques- 
tion in this House does not mean that 
there are ninety-four women haters bere. 
On the contrary, there is not one here 
who has not the highest respect for 
womankind. It ‘is a question of the 
sphere of women. And what is woman’s 
sphere? Would that kind heaven would 
send somebody down to define woman’s 
sphere. We feel to-day that they are 
like grandmother, who is looking for her 
spectacles while they rest gracefully on 
her forehead. Women are in their sphere 
now, they are in their place, and they are 
out of their place in politics. 

Mr. Rox, of Worcester: Gentlemen, 
in arguing this question, have said that 
they have consulted their lady friends. I 
can say that I have consulted my women 
friends and my wife. My mother, in her 
last letter to me, says: ‘God speed the 
cause you are enlisted in!” Last year it 
was my privilege to say upon the floor of 
this House that a sister in a neighboring 
State was praying that this cause might 
succeed. It has pleased God to take her 
to himself since then, but I believe her 
influence is still with us and with our 
cause. The matter of party has been 
mentioned. Palsied be my tongue if I 
should descend to any question of party 
in such a matter as this. Itis far beyond 
that. It is equality, it is justice that we 
ask for. There are thousands of women 
in my city whom I see going from their 
home in the early morning and returning 
late at night that they may earn bread 
for their homes; and if it is no detriment 
to them to touch elbows with me in our 
work, why then will it be such an evil to 
them to take the ballot in their hands 
and deposit it in the box? I ask that the 
working women may have a chance. 


Mr. R. Sullivan, of Boston, offered an 
additional section to the bill providing 
that municipal suffrage shall be submitted 
to the men at the election in November 
for an expression of the opinion of voters. 

The House adopted the additional sec- 
tion of Mr. Sullivan by a vote of 104 to 91 
on arising vote. Mr. Roe called for the 
yeas and nays, and the vote was: Yeas, 
109; nays, 93. The bill was then passed 
to be engrossed by a vote of 90 to 79, 
making, with 28 pairs, 118 to 107. 


VOTE ON THE BILL. 


The final yote by yeas and nays was as 
follows: 

Yzas—aAlden, Bacon, Bailey, J. L. Bates, F. 
P. Bennett, F. 8S. Bennett, F. W. Bliss, H. C. 
Bliss, Blougett, Boardman, E. S. Bradford, F. 
H. Bradford, Bridges, Builer, Chester, Comins, 





H. 8. Cook, J. O. Cook, M. C. Cook, Coy, 
Curtis, Cutler, Darling, Delvey, Dennis, El- 
dredge, Estabrooks. J. B. Farley, Ferson, Fisk, 
O. Foss, Fowle, Fuller, Gauss, Gillingham, 8. 8. 
Gleason, Greene, N. Hammond, Harlow, Hast- 
ings, F. W. Hathaway, Hiobard, Higgins, 
Howard, Hatchinson, Jones, Joy, Kellogg, 
Lane, Livermore, Loomis, Lovett, Lyman, 
Macomber, McCarthy, McMorrow, Mellen, 
Merriam, Miller, Morriil, J. 8. Murphy, G. H. 
Newhall, J. B. Newhall, Norcott, Perry, Phelps, 
Pinkbam, B. Porter, J. F. Porter, Quint, Read, 
C. EK. Richardson, J. 8. Richardson, R. A. 
Richardson, Roberts, Roe, Scates, Scudder, 
Shute, Shipley, Simpson, St. John, Tucker, 
Tuttle, Utley, Wentworth, Weston, Wheeler, 
Whitney, E. W. Wood, Woodfall—90. 
Nays—Austin, Bancroft, C. W. Bates, Brooks, 
Carpenter, Carroll, Casey, Cass, Coffin, Crane, 
Dali.nger, Derbyshire, W. F. Donovan, W. J. 
Donovan, Doyle, Daddy, Ewing, Fallon, Fav- 
reau, Finn, Fiinn, G. E. Foss, Galloupe, Geary, 


Giddings, J. F. Gleason, Graham, Hale, Hard- | 


ing, Hartshorn, J. E. Hayes, R. J. Hayes, W. 
H. I. Hayes, Hoar, Holland, Holt, Howe, 
Humpbrey, Irwin, Jenks, Jordan, J. J. Kelley, 
Kinnaly, Kneil, Lenihan, Lynch, Mahoney, Mar- 
tin, Melnerney, McLaugblin, Merritt, Mooney, 
Moriarty, T. F. Murphy, Myers, O’Brien, Par- 
ker, Parry, Preveaux, Quinn, Robbins, Russell, 
Ryder, Sampson, Shea, Sprague, Spring, J. J. 
Sullivan, R. Sullivan, Sweeney, Tilden, Tolland, 
Tolman, Twomey, Townsend, Warriner, Well- 
man, White, F. C. Wood—79. 

Pairs: Yeas— Ferguson, Melaven, Thomp- 
son, Bixby, Drew, Searls, Barker, J. Kelley, 
Grover, Knox, C. L. Hammond, Abbott, Tomp- 
kins, Nash, Smith, Morse, Harvey, Low, Lewis, 
Hubbard, Beckford, Sturtevant, Haigh, Leach, 
Slade, Teamoh, Poor and Smalley. 

Nays—Buck, Coakley, Russell, Malone, Bur- 
ges, Moran, Atwood, Mahan, Raymond, Joslin, 
P. J. Farley, Rosnosky, Rogerson, Johnson, 
Ives, Dowd, Grant, Goodell, Clarke, D. C. Casey 
D. C. Hathaway, Tuite, Donohoe, Whitney, 
George, D. Murphy, Chase, Day. 

On Friday, March 30, a motion to re- 
consider was made as soon as the house 
assembled. 

The woman suffragists in the House 
stood boldly by their colors. An effort 
was made to divide their ranks, but it 
failed. 

Mr. Wood, of Boston, believed that 
many members were confused by the 
adoption of the amendment, which be- 
comes Sec. 2 of the bill, providing that 
the question shall be submitted to the peo- 
ple at the next annual election, and that, 
under a misapprehension, they did not 
vote as they had intended to. 

Mr. Roe, of Worcester, the leader of 
the woman suffrage members, urged his 
supporters to vote down reconsideration. 
He resented the imputation that members 
had not voted intelligently. 

Mr. Russell, of Boston, was of the opin- 
ion that members had voted in error, sup- 
posing that the bill would be submitted 
to the people before becoming operative. 

Mr. Mellen, of Woreester, cautioned the 
friends of woman suffrage to be on their 
guard against the artifices of their enemies. 
If a mistake has heen made in adopting a 
useless and meaningless amendment, he 
advised that the Senate be permitted to 
rectify the mistake. In his judgment it 
would be bad tactics to reconsider. 

Mr. Irwin, of Northampton, Mr. Mori- 
arty, of Worcester, and Mr. Myers, of 
Cambridge, all took the ground that the 
House had madea mistake in adopting an 
absurd amendment, and reconsideration 
should prevail, if for no other reason than 
to lop off that amendment. 


On a viva voce vote the speaker declared 
that reconsideration was carried. 

Mr. Roe doubted the vote, and asked 
for a rising vote. This was decided in 
favor of reconsideration by a vote of 94 
to 90. ° 
Mr. Roe then asked for a roll-call, and 
the yeas and nays showed that 89 favored 
reconsideration and 95 were opposed. 
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SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN IN CALIFORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., MARCH 16, 1894, 
Editors Woman's Journal ; 

The woman suffrage work in Los Angeles 
is promising to equal the celebrated ‘‘Los 
Angeles boom.” A few of us are kept so 
busy with meetings, speeches, etc., that we 
have no time to send you well-written 
reports. 


The meeting of the Association on 
Tuesday forenoon at the residence of Mrs. 
McComas was very interesting and well 
attended, there being 35 ladies present. 
The programme was opened by a suffrage 
song. After reading the reports of the 
Executive and Press Committees, Mrs. 
Cc. K. Kinney, the founder of the Girls’ 
Industrial Union of San Francisco, read a 
delightful paper, entitled ‘‘Our Country’s 
Expositions—A Factor in Women’s Ad- 
vancement.” After an animated discus- 
sion of this paper, Miss Jessie Fremont 
De Wolfe read a very interesting and 
instructive paper on her work in the 

irls’ department of the Whittier State 

chool. She also exhibited some beauti- 
ful, artistic and substantial work done by 
the girls, which elicited admiration as 
well as surprise. All were much inter- 
ested in Miss DeWolfe’s subject, and a 
promise was made that the club would 
visit the school in a body at no distant 
day, all feeling that here is a good field 
in which to work for the advancement of 
woman’s cause. Following this paper 
came a discussion on future methods of 
work for the coming campaign for woman 
suffrage. It is the purpose of the ladies 
to organize the State thoroughly, follow- 
ing the plans used in Colorado as nearly 
as practicable, and calling in the aid of 
every other organization, whether com- 
posed of men or women, and compelling 
the people, by petitioning, to declare for 
or against. The majority of the friends 
of equal suffrage in California are in favor 
of working for a constitutional amend- 
ment. The meeting adjourned to assem- 
ble again at Temperance Temple the first 
Tuesday evening in April. Any one 
wishing to join the Association or visit 








its meeting will be welcome on that 
evening. 


If you do not object to ‘clippings’ I will 
keep you supplied, as I am press superin- 
tendent. Just now I am much occupied 
in helping the Southern California work 
for our Midwinter Congress, as member of 
the Advisory Board, but will hereafter 
send you full reports of our campaign. 

A. M. McComas. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE BARBERRY Bush, and eight other 
stories about Girls for Girls. By Susan 
Coolidge. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
1893. Price, $1.25. 


The gospel of self-help is the one most 
needed to be preached to women, and 
surely it was never better preached than 
in the charming story, ‘‘The Barberry 
Bush,” which comes first in this delight- 
ful volume. In these days, when halt 
the stories we read, especially women’s 
stories, are full of heart-ache, and end 
badly, it is like a fresh breath of cool, 
bracing air to read these cheerful, prac- 
tical, encouraging tales. There is no wis- 
dom so wise as worldly wisdom, no sense 
80 sensible as common sense, no environ- 
ment 80 well worth describing as our own 
every day surroundings. We commend 
these nine stories to every one who wants 
to give girls or boys a book which will 
make them better and happier and braver 
and more self-reliant. True refinement 
can be learned most readily by association 
with refined society, and this book is full 
of refined society, without affectation or 
pretence. Nowhere but in New England 
could these stories have been written. 
And it is well for the world that New 
England exists. H. B. B. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


PUSSY’S ADVENTURES. 


After she put her head in the tomato 
can, Pussy gave us very little trouble 
until one morning we heard her crying 
piteously. We looked everywhere for 
her, but no Pussy could we find. All 
day we called and called, and all we could 
hear were the same cries that we lis- 
tered to when first we missed our unfor- 
tunate little cat. 

At last, when evening came, Pussy’s 
young master said he believed she was 
somewhere about the furnace. 

We all laughed at the idea, and told 
him that such a thing could not be possi- 
ble. He talked so much, however, that 
the young man who befriended Pussy in 
all her trouble thought best to go down 
celJar and look around. 

When they were close to the furnace, 
it seemed to them that Pussy’s cries did 
come from the bottom of it. 

So there was nothing to do but tear 
away the bricks and plaster around a 
brick air chamber, from the top of which 
was a wooden air box. The air box had 
an opening outside the cellar wall. 

The young man went to work with a 
will, and, before long, out walked Pussy, 
no less glad to see us than were we to 
catch sight of her. 

It must have been that Pussy, when 
she was out in the garden, walked into 
the wooden air box, and, not stopping to 
look around, she tumbled into the brick 
air chamber. 


But wisdom, you know,comes with age. | 


As Pussy grows older we hope she will 
learn to ‘‘look before she leaps.”—C. P. 
L. in Our Little Men and Women. 
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HUMOROUS. 


“T alwaye did enjoy an intellectual 
feast,” said the cannibal, as he ate the 
Yale man.—Life. 


“Say, Mike, why don’t you buy a 
bicycie?”’ ‘*Bekase, if [ want to walk, ll 
walk standing up.” 


Waiter—De usual steak, sah? Regular 
Customer—No; I am tired to-night. Bring 
me a plate of hash. 


Teacher—Johnny, what do you call a 
man when he is rude and impolite? 
Johnny (promptly)—A Congressman. 


Little Girl (looking at impressionistic 
landscape )— Mamma, what made him 
think it looked like that?—Harlem Life. 


The fellow who tells all he knows 
wouldn’t be half so insufferable if he only 
knew all he tells.— Philadelphia Record. 


‘And so, Mrs. De Gollyer, your poor 
boy was killed by savages?” ‘Ah, yes.” 
‘South Africa?” ‘*No—college.”—Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. 


‘‘My match-box has to be kept out of 
sight these days,” said Mr. Paternal. 
‘Somebody gave my boy a fire-engine for 
Christmas, and he’s been trying to set the 
house on fire ever since to see if it would 
work.’’—Harper’s Bazar. 


‘‘What is verse, as distinguished from 
poetry?” asked the inquisitive man. 
‘“Verse,” replied the magazine editor, 
after he had pondered, ‘‘is the term ap- 
plied by any poet to the work of his con- 
temporaries.”— Washington Star. 


“Do you think,” said Willie Wishing- 
ton, ‘‘that it actually hurts a man to be 
hit with one of Cupid’s arrows?” ‘‘No,” 
replied Belle Pepperton. ‘‘As a rule, he 
merely becomes senseless for a time.” — 





A certain debating society is diseussing 
the question as to which is the angrier— 
the husband who goes home and finds 
that the dinner is not ready, or the wife 
who has dinner ready and whose hasband 
does not come home. It is believed that 
the debate will end in a draw.— Worthing- 
ton’s Magazine. 


Perhaps the worst embarrassments of 
children come when they begin to receive 
formal invitations and have to answer 
them. Young Jimmy was much grieved 
when, after he had struggled for an hour 
with this reply to an invitation, his 
mother actually laughed at it: 

“Mr. James Northup declines with 
pleasure Miss Dorothy Huntington’s invi- 
tation for the 23d, and thanks her ex- 
tremely for having given him the oppor- 
tunity to do so.”— Boston Transcript. 

Great Statesman (after being called out 
of bed at 2 o’clock A. M., and graciously 
submitting to a long interview on ‘‘The 
Tariff and its Tinkers,” in a cold room)— 
And now, may [I ask, my dear young 
friend, if you will kindly send me twenty 
copies of this interview when it appears 
in the great daily which you so ably rep- 
resent? Dear Y. F. (briskly)—Oh, this 
aint for no paper! You see, [ belong to 
the Schoo! of Journalism, and had orders 
to practice on a rush interview with some 
well-known politician, so I just came to 
see you. Much obliged, sir; good-morn- 
ing, sir.— Truth. 











THE best medical authorities say the 
proper way to treat catarrh is to take a 
constitutional remedy like Hood’s Sar- 
saparilla. 











WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SwartTnmore, Penn. 

Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from 
Broad 8t. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary-degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Du GARMO, Ph. D., President. 
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PHILADELPHIA. 


GEORGE W. CHILDS, 
MOTOR AND PROPRIETOR, FROM 1864 TO 1894. 





GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL, 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER. 


The Ledger, 


Improved, illustrated, convenient in 
form, is one of the largest and best 
newspapers published anywhere — 
progressive and of high character. 
During 1894 the PUBLIC LEDGER 
will fully maintain the high position 
it has attained in journalism. It will 
print more news and more pure liter- 
ature than ever before in its history. 


ITS SPECIAL FEATURES ARE: 

All the news condensed and classi- 
fied. Important Matters in full, 
Classified Advertisements, as inter- 
esting as news and as much read. 
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Washington Sar. 


Independent Comment on the 
Events of the day. 
Reliable Financial News and 


Market Reports. 

State news complete and classified 

Social Events, Games and Sports, 
the Fashions of the day, Literary, 
Art, Farm and Garden, Scientific 
and Labor notes, Building Society 
news and Household articles. 

The DAILY LEDGER, by mail, 
to any address in the United States 
or Canada, 50 cents per month. 

Saturday’s LEDGER (weekly), 
a great home journal, that should 
be in every country home, $1.00 


per year. 


55 to $15 per day, at 
GHTNING PLATE 

LI R 
and plating jewelry watches 
tableware, &c. Plates the 
finest of jewelry good as 
new, on all kinds of metal 
with gold, silver or nickel. 
No experience. No capital. 
Every house has goods need- 

ing plating. Wholesale te 
we agents $5. Write for circu- 
LNO & 







lars. H. E. DE 
Co., Columbus, O. 





The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Young, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 


18 Pemberton Sq., Bos ton, Mass. 





Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 


LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 
15 Bast Mxteenth Street, New York. 





True Reform "Dress 
THE ALPHA WAIST. 


The best substitute for the corset ever offered 
Ladies and Misses. It is possessed of features 
differing widely from any other waist. It is 
the best. 


SPECIALTIES FOR INFANTS. 


New and unique easily adjusted garments fox 
infants, freeing thym from girded loins and 
closely pinned garments, giving perfect freedom 
to use of limbs as health demands. Children 
are tortured from birth, and often made invalids 
for life by improper dress. 


THE 
“Boston Rational Dress,” 


or divided dress, now offered, is one that 
commends itself to every sensible woman. Its 
objectionable features have been overcome, and 
we now have a pretty, sensible dress. 


Dress Reform garments of every description 
made to order. Mail orders solicited. 


Call or address with stamp 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Patrerns for sale. Send for circular. 





The Current 





Handsomely ‘Illustrated Monthly 


@ Literary and Family Paper @ 
Containing short stories by the best American 
and foreign authors, the choicest poetry, artis- 
tic needlework, home decoration, housekeep- 
ing, women’s and children’s d artments, 
fashion articles, practicalhygiene. Each issue 
is replete with practical hints and useful sug 

stions of the utmost value to every family, 
addition to the vast fund of entertainin: 
reading provided. No intelligent househo 
should be without it. A prominent featu: 
also, is an able editorial review of topics 
current interest. 
his popular journal will be sent on trial 


ONE YEAR FOR 25 CENTS 


And in addition we will send absolutely free 
Ten Complete Novels by famous authors. 








Our liberal offer is made to introduce Tar 
CurRENT into thousands of homes where it is 
uot already taken, as we know that having 
once subscribed for it you will always want to 
take it. Never before was such an offer made, 
Do not delay. Subscribe at once. Address:¢ 


The Current, Detroit, Mich. 





KNITTED MATTRESS PADS. 


—FOR— 


Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 


Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered ; 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAt- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled, 
and obtain at the same time a soft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con- 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be at 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAP to place om 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you went a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our “A”’’ Mattress Pads om 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds for a full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan. 
tage and also their indestructibility. ‘. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 


KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 
Canton Junction, Mase. 





A Woman’s Remarkable Work for 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the — written by her under governmen 
auspices, and accompanied by notes conce 
them written by Miss Carroll in 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
8. E. BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not yet out, 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 
THE OLDEsT Fish MARKET IN Boston. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 
Wagon calls daily in pees ce poor and Longwood, 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE Ne. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 
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The Woman's Journal. 


BOSTON, APRIL 7, 1894. 














NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 
1. Ifa person orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may con 
tinue to send it until payment is made, and collect 
the whole amount, whether the paper is taken 
from the office or not. 
2, Any person who takes a paper regularly from 
the post-office—whether directed to his name or 
another’s, or whether he has subscribed or not—is 
responsible for the payment. 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 





There is no more effective way to aid 
the cause of equal rights than by assisting 
the woman suffrage papers. 


FORM OF BEQUEST. 

I hereby give and bequeath to the Proprietors 
of the Woman's Journal, published in Boston, a 
corporation established by the laws of Massa- 
chusetts, the sum of ——dollars, to be applied by 
such Proprietors, principal and interest, at their 
discretion, to the support or improvement of the 
paper, and the promotion of the principles which 
tt advocates. 

—— +e — 
,MICHIGAN ANNUAL MEETING, 


The tenth annual meeting of the Michigan 
E. 8S. A. will be held in Grand Rapids, May 
8, 9 and 10. A reception will be given the 
evening of the 7th, and the presidents of each 
women’s organization here will assist in re- 
ceiving. Rev. Ida C. Hultin will give an ad- 
dress. We also hope to have Hon. J. W. 
Palmer. Entertainment is promised to al 
visitors and delegates. This is expected to be 
one of our most largely attended and profitable 
conventions. Visitors from towns where no 
E. 8. A. exists will receive the courtesies of 
fraternal delegates. An early notice to Mrs. H. 
Margaret Downs, Jefferson Avenue, of one’s 
intention to be present, will secure information 
as to who will entertain her. 

Emity B. Kercuam, 
President Michigan E. S. A. 





BOSTON WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAGUE. 


The next meeting of the Boston Suf- 
frage League will be held Monday, April 
9, 7.45 P. M., at 3 Park St. There will be 
an open debate on ‘‘Socialism.’’ Speeches 
will be made on different sides of the 
question. Every League member is ex- 
pected to express an opinion for or 
against. The public cordially invited. 

ELLEN B. DIeTRICK, Pres. 
CATHARINE WILDE, Sec. 
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A BUNKER HILL DEFEAT. 


The Municipal Woman Suffrage bill, 
which had passed the House, was defeated 
in the Massachusetts Senate, April 5, by 
a vote of 14 to 24, including pairs. 

To those who were aware of the strenu- 
ous efforts made for weeks by the various 
interests adverse to the bill, this tempo- 
rary defeat is not a surprise. No such 
numerous and persistent lobby has been 
known for years as has been at work 
against the bill. From Senator Lodge 
and ex-Gov. Robinson down to George 
Young and Ben Lovell, every influence 
has been used to reinforce prejudice, and 
the only wonder is that so many brave 
and unselfish champions stood firm in 
favor of equal rights and impartial suf- 
frage for women. 

The Republican Senators had been as- 
sured that four Democratic Senators were 
going to vote for the bill, that woman 
suffrage would overwhelm the Republi- 
cans in Boston, Lowell, Lawrence, New 
Bedford and Fall River by doubling the 
foreign vote, that the women would 
straightway ‘‘convert Massachusetts into 
a prohibition free-rum State,” that Gov- 
ernor Greenhalge, who had recommended 
the bill in his message, wanted the bill 
defeated, that the women of the State 
were opposed to the bill, etc., etc. The 
Democratic ‘Senators had been assured 
that the passage of the bill would place 
them everywhere in the hopeless position 
they now hold in the Boston school com- 
mittee election, and would bury them 
beyond the hope of resurrection. All 
honor to the three brave and consistent 
Democrats who voted for the bill in the 
House, in spite of the party ‘‘bosses”’! 

The splendid fact remains that 118 Re- 
publicans and 3 Democrats in the House 
and 15 Republicans in the Senate have 
supported woman suffrage. ‘The smallest 
majority against the municipal suffrage 
bill, up to last year was 49 votes. Last 
year the adverse majority was 9. This 
year the bill had a clear majority in the 
House, and came so near passing the 
Senate that a change of six votes would 
have carried it. Every Democrat in the 
Senate voted against the bill. 

Next year we shall follow up this 
Bunker Hill battle with a fresh attack on 
the enemy’s works. 

The debate began on a substitute of- 
fered by Mr. Lawrence, of Medford, a 
Republican and a rum distiller. It pro- 
posed, instead of the bill, to submit the 
question to the voters at the November 
election for an expression of opinion as a 


guide to action by the next Legislature. 
The vote on the substitute was 19 to 19. 
In order to relieve the speaker from the 
necessity of voting, Mr.Fitzgerald prompt- 
ly changed his vote from no to yes. But 
Senator Butler declined to be so relieved, 
and by voting ‘‘no” renewed the tie, ‘there- 
by defeating the substitute. 

The question then came up on the adop- 
tion of the bill, and it was defeated by 13 
ayes to 23 nays, with one pair, making 14 
ayes te 24 nays, Senator Austin being 
absent and opposed, President Butler not 
voting, but in favor. 

Next week we shall publish a full 
report of the debate in the Massachusetts 
Senate. H. B. B. 


THE BRECKINRIDGE CASE. 


No trial for a long time has attracted so 
much public attention as the Breckin- 
ridge-Pollard breach-of-promise case. The 
reports have filled columns upon columns 
in the newspapers. The prominence of 
Col. Breckinridge in Congress and in 
social life, and the disgraceful nature of 
the case, combine to give it significance. 

Such an affair would have been bad 
enough in any event; but there is some- 
thing peculiarly detestable about it when 
the culprit bas been for years a promi- 
nent church member, and has*gone about 
addressing Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations and Christian Endeavor Societies 
while his own life was the reverse of 
Christian, and making eloquent speeches 
at patriotic celebrations, while himself 
promoting the corruption that in the long 
run is fatal to a nation. 

We have no intention to dwell upon the 
details. They have been placed before 
the public only too extensively already. 
But the whole sickening business points a 
a few clear morals. One is the pernicious- 
ness of the unequal standard of morality 
for men and women, to which Col. Breck- 
inridge and his counsel repeatedly re- 
ferred as an extenuation of his offence. 
The other is the need of suffrage for 
women. 

The most conspicuous fact in the exer- 
cise of the suffrage by women, where they 
have it, is that women as a class will not 
vote for candidates of notoriously bad 
moral character. Both parties find it 
necessary to nominate their best men, in 
order to obtain the support of the women. 
The testimony on this point from Wyom- 
ing and Kansas is abundant, unanimous 
and conclusive. Even the recent election 
returns from New Zealand tell the same 
tale. 

The character of Col. Breckinridge’s 
private life was pretty well known, years 
before thie trial dragged it into flagrant 
prominence. If the mothers, wives and 
sisters of Kentucky had had a voice in 
choosing the Congressmen from that 
State, how long would he have continued 
to represent them? The probabilities are 
that he would have been quietly dropped 
long ago, and the country would have 
been spared this painful and humiliating 
exposure in regard to one of its conspicu- 
ous public men. 

There is some talk of giving Col. 
Breckinridge a great reception on his 
return to Kentucky, and of renominating 
him for Congress. We believe the women 
of Kentucky, even without votes, have 
influence enough to prevent it. If it 
should be done, it will give such an impe- 
tus to the equal rights movement in Ken- 
tucky as nothing has ever done before. 

The following newspaper paragraph is 
significant in this connection : 

A petition is being circulated by the 
women of Lexington, Ky., asking Con- 
gress to im h Col. Breckinridge. 
Among the signers are the wife of Cassius 
M. Clay, Lincoln’s minister to Russia; 
Mrs. William Cassius Goodloe, widow of 
Hayes’ minister to Belgium; Miss Laura 
Clay, president of the Kentucky Equal 
Rights Association; Mrs. Catherine B. 
Acres, Mrs. James B. Clay, Jr., and Mrs. 
James B. Clay, Sr., cousin and aunt of 
Col. Breckinridge’s first wife; Mrs. Frank 
B. Hunt, Mrs. W. W. Bruce and others 
of Lexington’s best society women. They 
earnestly condemn Breckenridge, and say 





that if Congress will listen to them, he 
will not misrepresent Kentucky any | 
longer. 

It is urged by some of Col. Breckin- | 
ridge’s friends that his high position and 
distinguished talents ought to outweigh 
his wrong-doing. These are not an exten- 
uation of his offence, but an aggravation 
of it. Noblesse oblige. The higher any 
man stands, the greater the mischief he 
does if he sets a base example. The 
principle laid down at Runnymede, and 
expressed in Whittier’s ‘‘Curse of the 
Charter-Breakers,” is true for all time: 





Whoso lays his hand on these, 
England’s ancient liberties, — 
Whoso breaks, by word or deed, 
England's vow at Runnymede,— 


Be he prince or belted knight, 
Whatso’er his rank or might, 
If the highest, then the worst,— 
Let him live and die accursed! 


The laws of right and wrong are the 
Magna Charta of the universe. Col. 








Breckinridge’s political career ought to 


end as promptly and completely after 
this trial as the life of Charles I. ended 
when his head dropped on the scaffold. 
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ALL ALONG THE LINE. 

At Dunkirk, N. Y., a large number of 
women voted at the special election on 
Friday, March 23, upon the five proposi- 
tions submitted to the taxpayers by the 
Mayor and Common Council. A corre- 
spondent of the Buffalo Courier writes: 

This circumstance was quite generally 
recognized as indicating a growing appre- 
ciation by the best public element of the 
principle that women should be per- 
mitted personal representation at the bal- 
lot-box, if they are required to submit to 
taxation. 

A public meeting was held one evening 
recently at the Windsor Hotel, Dallas, 
Texas, which was addressed by Dr. Ellen 
Lawson Dabbs, of Fort Worth, and Mrs. 
Rosa L. Segur, of Toledo, O. The Dallas 
Equal Suffrage Association was reorgan- 
ized. Regular meetings once a month 
were planned. Work to secure a police 
matron will at once be undertaken, and 
also measures to have a woman physi- 
cian appointed at the new city hospital. 
The officers are: President, Mrs. S. L. 
Trumbull; vice-president, Mrs. L. A. 
Craig; secretary, Miss E. Barney ; treas- 
urer, Mrs. Fannie Sebur Foster. 


The delegates to the Ohio State suffrage 
convention at Cincinnati in May will be 
entertained at the homes of the members 
of the 20th Century Club. 


The New York correspondent of the 
Boston Daily Transcript mentions the suf- 
frage campaign in that State, and says, 
speaking of the petition to be presented 
to the constitutional convention: 

The significance of the petition lies, 
however, chiefly in the support that it is 
finding in some measure among women 
who are not habitually ‘‘advanced,’”’ who 
are in no wise excited over ‘‘woman,”’ 
and whose indifference to an extension of 
suffrage has been the familiar argument 
of its renee. Meetings in behalf of 
the petition have been quietly held of late 
in houses in the prosperous avenues up 
town, to the surprise of some of the men 
who have learned of them. Women have 
attended them who help to make what- 
ever of cultivated soclety New York con- 
tains. Some of the offending males who 
scoff at the agitators respect these women, 
and their interest and support of the 
present petition has done more, as it 
seems to me, for the cause than a hundred 
meetings. In this sympathy, advance 
toward a wider suffrage in New York 
seems most evident. 

Mrs. Sarah F. Norton, of Towanda, Pa., 
writes in the Athens Daily News that she 
has made up her mind never to pay any 
more taxes until she can have the same 
privileges as male taxpayers. F.M. A. 
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GAINS OF WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 


The drift of things in the direction of 
equal rights for women is shown in the 
following chronology: In 1845 Kentucky 
gave school suffrage to widows. In I861 
Kansas gave it to all women. In 1869 
Wyoming gave full suffrage to all women, 
and England gave municipal suffrage to 
single women and widows. In 1875 
school suffrage was granted by Michigan 
and Minnesota; in 1876 by Colorado; in 
1878 by New Hampshire and Oregon; in 
1879 by Massachusetts, and in 1880 by 
Vermont and New York. In 1881, munic- 
ipal suffrage was extended to the single 
women and widows of Scotland. School 
suffrage was granted by Nebraska in 
1883, and by Wisconsin in 1885. Munici- 
pal suffrage was given to the single 
women and widows of New Brunswick in 
1886, and school suffrage to the women 
of Washington in the same year. In 
1887 municipal suffrage was granted in 
Kansas to all women, and school suffrage 
was given in North and South Dakota, 
New Jersey, Idaho, Arizona and Mon- 
tana. In 1891 school suffrage was granted 
in Illinois. In 1893 school suffrage was 
granted in Connecticut, and full suffrage 
in Colorado and New Zealand. Evidently 
the common sense of the world is work- 
ing around by degrees to a belief in equal 
rights for women. No disasters have fol- 
lowed the acceptance of the principle 
elsewhere, and there is no reason to sup- 
pose that it will result in catastrophes 
and cataclysms in Massachusetts.— Boston 
Transcript. 


The number of women physicians in 
the South is rapidly increasing. Last 
year five women, from as many different 
Southern States, graduated from the 
Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘This year there are twelve Southern 
women abvut to complete their course in 
this college. 

The W. C. T. U. of Kansas will es- 
tablish a State reformatory for women at 
Atchison, and asks the city to furnish 
temporary quarters and give eighty acres 
of land adjoining the town for a perma- 
nent home. The women expect to secure 
an appropriation of $30,000 for the pur- 








winter. , 


The Patent Office at Washington, D. C., 
has published and has fur sale a volume 
containing a list of women inventors to 
whom patents have been granted by the 
United States from 1790 to July 1, 1888, 
forty-four pages. Paper covers, 50 cents. 
An appendix to the above, covering the 
period from July 1, 1888, to October 1, 
1892, contains eighteen pages and is sold 
for 25 cents. 





FRAUENRECHT. 


The Swiss paper, Frauenreeht, formerly 
issued as a one-page supplement to the 
Zurich Post, has been enlarged to a four- 
sheet journal, and is published independ- 
ently. It is one of the ablest papers in 
Europe devoted to women’s interests. The 
articles in the March number show the 
variety of themes to which it gives place. 
Among them are: Association for the 
help of unemployed women in London, 
under the direction of Mrs. Price 
Hughes; news from the German women’s 
world; duty of young women as regards 
the army, as counterpart to the military 
service exacted of young men in Ger- 
many; women inspectors in factories; 
injustice of the laws toward women; 
woman suffrage in canton Zurich; civil 
law regarding marriage. 

We give a few brief extracts from the 
Constitution of Zurich: 

Art. 2. All citizens possess equal and 
the same right to the ballot, unless com- 
ing under the exceptional list of idiots, 
insane, spendthrifts, criminals, bank- 
rupts, and paupers. 

Now arises the question whether the 
words ‘Swiss citizen,” as used in the 
constitution, includes the women. Cer- 
tain rights and duties appertaining to 
“citizens” fall to the women equally in 
many cases; why not also in the use of 
the ballot? Custom only has placed 
women on a level with criminals and 
minors; nothing in the constitution ex- 
cludes them. ‘Therefore, if women feel 
it a disadvantage to be excluded, as they 
now are, they have only to present them- 
selves at the ballot-box, and if they are 
determined and united they will in the 
end conquer. 

In Paris, by an ordinance of the Senate 
recently passed, women who stand inde- 
pendently at the head of a mercantile 
business have the right to vote in the elec- 
tion of Trade Arbitrators. 

In Roumania, the Roumanian Ministry 
of Education have just appointed a woman 
to the newly created position of professor 
of the German Language in the Univer- 
sity of Bucharest—Anna, wife of Lieuten- 
ant Von Schosschown. She is a native of 
Koenigsberg, Prussia. 

In England, the English women are 
asking for the appointment of women as 
justices of the peace. 

In Paris,‘ L’ Avant Courriére’’ is the name 
of a women’s association lately formed 
there, whose object is to have women 
allowed as witnesses in courts of equity, 
and to have full control of their earnings. 

In Austria, the Women Teachers’ Asso- 
ciations have petitioned the Legislature 
that the principle of the equality of men 
and women teachers, maintained now for 
twenty-two years, on account of the rec- 
ognized capacities of the women teachers 
be extended in future in the enactments 
for establishment of salaries. Of late 
years, on the part of men teachers a great 
opposition has been manifested towards 
the women teachers, and principally be- 
cause of the plan proposing to fill the 
positions in girls’ schools first with women 
teachers; the latter thus find themselves 
forced into an unpleasant competitive 
strife. We wish for the brave teachers 
patience and final victory. 

JULIA A. SPRAGUE. 
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CHURCH SUPPER AND DEBATE IN 
MERIDEN. 


On Wednesday evening, March 21, a 
novel entertainment took place in Meri- 
den, Conn. An ‘“‘orange supper and 
debate” at the First M. E. Church drew a 
large crowd greatly interested in the argu- 
ment, pro and con, whether man is supe- 
rior to woman. Both sides presented an 
array of argumentative talent. Rev. Dr. 
Thompson devised a truly Methodist man- 
ner of settling the debate, by directing 
two collection plates to be passed, votes 
in the affirmative placed on Mr. Rogers’ 
plate and negative votes on Mr. Curtis’s 
plate. The contributions thus received 
aggregated $20.48, of which the negative 
plate collected $13.30. Upon the merits 
of the question, only fifty-three votes 
were obtained for the affirmative, all the 
rest, a large majority, favoring the 
women. 

The leaders and voluntary speakers for 
the affirmative included Gilbert Rogers, 
A. H. Wilcox, A. J. Converse, Will 
Thompson, Dr. Munroe, George Jeffrey 
and others; for the negative, Mrs. J. T. 
Pettee, Mrs. W. F. Rogers, Mrs. John 
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Holmes, Mrs. H. W. Hale, Judge W. F. 
Davis, Mrs. Ekmark, Mrs. C. C. Barker, 
and Colonel L. L. Sawyer. A number 
who spoke upon the affirmative voted in 
the negative. 

The address of Mrs. Holmes was 
one of the best. The ladies supporting 
the negative considered her their most 
valiant champion. We make the follow- 
ing extract: 


Did you ever consider that at the crea- 
tion of the race evidently there was “‘joint 
headship,” for the record says ‘‘Let them 
have dominion,” referring to man and 
woman. Again, when woman was created, 
it was expressly declared by Adam that 
she was ‘‘bone of his bone and flesh of hig 
flesh,” which plainly shows the designa- 
tion of equality. Glance down Old Testa- 
ment history to prove that woman never 
lost the power with which God endowed 
her, notwithstanding the fact that even 
good men strove to take the advan- 
tage; for, in order to keep alive the 
human race, woman must, of necessity, 
devote a goodly share of her time and 
energies to that end. Who was it that 
went up to Kedesh with the man Barak 
when he was afraid to go out to battle 
against the King of Canaan? It was 
Deborah, the judge and prophet in Israel, 
& woman wise enough to be the judge of 
such a rebellious nation as the Jewish, 
and strong enough eycesty to endure 
the exhaustion and hardship of the battle 
field. Who drove a tent nail through the 
head of Sisera when he was fleeing dis- 
comfited from the battle which had 
been won by this same Deborah? It was 
the strong right hand of Jael that struck 
the fatal blow. Who delivered the entire 
Jewish nation from the wicked decree of 
the Persian King? Why, it was the 
beautiful Queen Esther, whose keen 
intellect and quick insight took advan- 
tage of the custom of royalty, and thus 
secured deliverance. 

Surely it is not necessary to enumerate 
further to prove the mental and physical 
ability of woman down the centuries pre- 
vious to the advent of Jesus the Christ, 
whose Lees d presence and teaching added 
an increasing glory to womanhood. And 
this same gospel compels man to desist in 
his long continued hostility in this direc- 
tion. In fact, Christianity was in a goodly 
sense ‘‘a woman movement,” not unlike 
that which we now see in the church- 
mission boards, Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Unions, Equal Rights Asso- 
ciations, and so on. 

While listening to the gentlemen who 
have been exalting the intellectual and 
physical powers of man, it occurred to 
my mind whether they had ever thought 
to whom they owe these very powers. 
Is it not to the mother who gave them 
birth, and by so doing passed through an 
ordeal of physical endurance which they 
can in no wise apprehend? Then again, 
who trained the young mind of her boy? 
‘Like mother, like son,” will apply at 
this point. Surely the woman of our time 
must be very intellectual if all be true 
that has been said here to-night in favor 
of that wonderful animal called man. 

Itisa i. sign of the times when a 
large and influential Methodist church 
like this has taken up, for an evening 
of instruction and entertainment, the 
‘“quenchless woman question.” 


This ‘‘church supper and debate” is an 
example which suffrage leagues every- 
where will do well to follow, as an effec- 
tive method of reaching and converting 


opponents. H. B. B. 
a 


WOMEN AND THE SINGLE TAX. 





Editors Woman's Journal : 

It has been said that women are so con- 
servative that, given the ballot, they 
would cast it for things as they are. Is 
it not probable that women, like men, are 
divided into those who are conservative, 
others who are radical by nature, and 
that in the fulness of time, when univer- 
sal suffrage has been a matter of course 
so long that the memory of the average 
human being runneth not to the contrary, 
this natural difference will assert itself? 

But, in the meantime, would it not be 
nearer the truth to say that women, given 
the ballot, would cast it for progress? 

Read in the JOURNAL of March 17 Mrs. 
Stanton’s graphic description of the dif- 
ficulties which tradition, custom, prej- 
udice and selfishness, social, religious and 
political, place between women and the 
desire to exercise the right of suffrage, 
and realize that the suftragist of to-day 
must be a woman of thought and cour- 
age. People of thought and courage are 
generally radical, they go to the root of 
things, and their opinions and actions are 
based on what their enlightened con- 
sciences tell them is wise and just, and 
not on what tradition and authority tell 
them is the proper thing. Therefore, I 
do not fear successful contradiction when 
I say that for a long time to come the 
votes of women would be cast for things 
as they should be, and not for things as 
they are. 

Take one interesting instance aliuded to 
by Mrs. Stanton,—the late New Zealand 
vote. The election at which that vote 
was cast turned upon the most progres. 
sive, the most radical policy now before 
the civilized world, namely, a modification 
of the proposition to exempt all produc- 
tion and exchange from taxation, and to 
raise revenue by a tax on the unearned 
increment of land. This is what is com- 
monly known as the ‘‘single tax,” and a 
considerable measure of it was introduced 





in New Zealand about three years ago by 
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the Ballance government. The effect of 
this partial application of the single tax 
was so good, and the women appreciated 
it so well, that the vote was overwhelm- 
ingly for the continuance and extension 
of the policy. That your readers may 
understand the benefit to the colony of 
this course, it is only necessary to say 
that New Zealand was the only country 
within the limits of our so-called civiliza- 
tion which felt no financial depression 
and was unvisited by panic during the 
past year. 

Every single-taxer can explain why 
this was, but it would take too much of 
your valuable space to do so now. I 
should, however, like to explain why suf- 
fragists should be especially interested in 
the single tax doctrine. It is because the 
principle which underlies that doctrine is 
the strongest argument that exists for 
the equality of the sexes, and forms a 
firm, natural, moral basis for the cry, 
‘No taxation without representation.” 

Within the necessary limits of this 
communication it will be impossible 
fully to demonstrate this; but if by my 
brief explanation some women are in- 
duced to investigate the subject for them- 
selves, I shall be happy. 

1. Land, in political economy, means 
al] natural opportunities, farms, villa sites, 
city lots, fisheries, mines, lumber regions, 
water-power, etc. 

2. Man cannot live without land; with- 
out land he has neither clothes, food, 
shelter, nor the thousand and one things 
necessary to life, since none of these 
things exist except by the application of 
labor to land. 

3. Thus the right to life involves the 
right to land. 

4. Therefore every man has an equal 
right to land with every other man. 

The question then is, how to reconcile 
the natural fundamental right of every 
man to his share of this earth, in our 
present complex civilization, when per- 
manency of possession is necessary to im- 
provement? How secure to all their right 
to the land on which their life depends, 
without depriving some of the results of 
their labor, without infringing that 
sacred right of property which has its 
root in man’s right to himself and the re- 
sults of his own exertion? Single-taxers 
have answered this question, and they 
are the only men who can answer it. 
They propose to recognize the right of 
all to the use of the earth by making 
each one who monopolizes a part of the 
earth pay to all the exact value of what he 
monopolizes. The value of what he 
monopolizes is measured by nature in 
what political economists call rent. Rent, 
as used by political economists, does not 
mean the payment which is made for the 
use of buildings or other improvements, 
but that value which attaches to land by 
reason of the pressure of population. 
Rent, in this sense, is not created by the 
individual, but by the community, and 
justly belongs to the community. If 
taken by the community in the form of a 
tax, it would pay all common expenses, 
and enable us to lift the burden of taxa- 
tion which now hampers and often crushes 
production and exchange; would throw 
open to improvement great quantities of 
land now held out of use for a rise, thus 
setting to work many of the unemployed 
who in their turn would set others to 
work by demanding goods which they 
could payfor. This is what has happened 
in New Zealand. Rent measures the value 
of the spot of earth monopolized by the 
individual, by rising or falling with the 
increase or decrease of the demand for 
that particular site. Thus, in cities, 
where population is dense and the demand 
for land great, economic rent is high; in 
the country, where population is sparse 
and the demand for land is small, econ- 
omic rent is low. Observe here how 
beautifully nature adapts means to ends. 
In cities, where rent is high, common ex- 
penses are large; in country districts, 
where rent is low, common expenses are 
small. 

But to return to our statement that 
woman suffragists should be especially 
interested in this doctrine: I began by 
proving that all men have a right to land. 
I used the term men generically—men 
includes women. The female of the land- 
animal man is as dependent upon land 
for life as is the male. Consequently she 
is the equal owner of the earth with him. 
Similarly, when I said that the commun- 
ity created land values, economic rent, or 
the unearned increment, as it is variously 
called, the female as well as the male 
members of the community were under- 
stood. If all the women in the world 
were swept off into space, would not the 
value of unimproved real estate drop? 
Most certainly ; and it is indisputable that 
women create land values equally with 
men. Therefore, if the single tax were 
in force and land values were taken in 
taxation, and women were still denied 
the right of suffrage, not only would 





they be denied a voice in the disposal of 


a fund of their own creating, but they 
would be denied that most fundamental 
right of all, the right to the earth which 
gives them life, since the only way to 
recognize that right in civilization is by 
the payment of each to all of the value of 
that part of the common heritage he 
monopolizes. 

Thus is the right of woman to the bal- 
lot founded upon that first of all rights, 


her right to life. 
SARAH MIFFLIN Gay. 


West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., 
+r 


ONE MASSACHUSETTS TOWN-MEETING. 


Editors Woman's Journal : | 
In a little country town not so many 
miles from Boston but that one can hear 
the matins of bluebird and robin in the 
early March days, then spend a number 
of hours in the shops of Boston, and then 
get back to the vespers of the same sweet 
choir, it has been for many years a cus- 
tom of the women to prepare a dinner at 
the town hall on the day of the annual 
town-meeting in March. There is a little 
gallery at one end of the pretty hall, and 
it was very natural that in the lull of 
domestic duties before and after dinner 
the ladies should have frequented this 
gallery ‘‘to see what was going on.’”’ The 
high school teacher has brought his first 
class—students in civil government—for 
an object-lesson on what is declared to be 
the basis of all self-government—the New 
England town-meeting. In the evening, 
after the votes are counted, the floor is 
cleared of settees. ‘‘Gentlemen are re- 
quested not to spit on the floor” during 
the voting, and it is the work of only a 
few moments to make ready for the social 
dance, in which the older and younger 

members of society join. 

In this town lately there has been an 
unusual interest in the town-meeting be- 
cause the firat one, held on the first Mon- 
day of March, was declared illegal, the 
chairman of the selectmen in some previ- 
ous year having failed to notify the Supe- 
rior Court of the change from the usus] 
date. The men assembled, prepared to 
transact the yearly business, and finding 
it would be illegal to do so so, dispersed 
to their homes in no very amiable frame 
of mind. 

Some of the tax-paying women were 
moved to say to various voters: ‘*I don’t 
know that the women would have done 
anything worse than that if they could 
have voted”—ws remark that usually 
received the shame-faced acquiescence, 
**Well, I don’t know as they would.” 

With this prelude to the usual town- 
meeting, added to the fact that there was 
a new candidate for one of the important 
offices, an unusually lively meeting was 
expected, and the ladies present were on 
the qui vive of expectancy. The Austra- 
lian ballot booths were erected at one side 
of the hall, the legal custodians saw 
that ballots were provided and all done 
decently and in order, and a little stream 
of men constantly passed the ballot-box 
at intervals, depositing their vote for 
town officers. While this was in progress, 
the articles in the warrant, disposing of 
the business for the year, were taken up 
one by one, and it was with great sur- 
prise that one visitor noted that the 
town appropriations, amounting to nearly 
twenty thousand dollars, were made by 
the votes of not more than thirty men 
who sat on the front seats and made the 
proper motions, while the body of at 
least two hundred men sat silent in the 
middle and rear of the hall. On one meas- 
ure that involved five thousand dollars 
the vote was so feeble that it was entirely 
inaudible. Of course the moderator saw 
some sign, for after the formula, ‘*Those 
in favor, aye; those opposed, no,’ came 
the announcement, ‘‘It is a vote.” Ina 
woman’s club the writer is familiar with, 
there would have been a plea for a fuller 
expression of opinion, had such a weak 
vote been heard on even routine business. 
It seemed a curious commentary on some 
of the late articles in the Boston Journal, 
denying the advisability of allowing 
women to vote because so few compara- 
tively have yet availed themselves of the 
privilege which has been theirs for a few 
years only, to see these men, born and bred 
most of them in the expectation of exer- 
cising this very right of self-government, 
sit impassively while thirty of the three 
hundred odd voters, out of the possible 
four hundred, voted on the appropriations 
for the year. ‘‘And why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in thy (sister’s) eye, and 
considerest not the beam that is in thine 
own eye” seems to be a revised version of 
Scripture that might be commended to 
the Boston Journal and those who use the 
argument. If the indifferent are to be 
disfranchised, why confine it to the 
women? In other words, let not sex be 
disfranchised, but indifference, and the 
State would surely be the gainer. 

The measures most likely to provoke 
discussion were referred to committees 





to report within a month to an adjourned 


meeting, so all expectations of a lively 
discussion were soon dispelled. 

But one vote illustrated, curiously, the 
fact that prejudice will influence even a 
male voter. The Boston Journal depre- 
cates the advent into politics of a body of 
voters who will be led by personal preju- 
dice. Only one measure, during the whole 
morning, received anything like a general 
vote. A ringing ‘‘no” on the floor brought 
forth the wondering question from some 
in the gallery, what there was in the 
innocent proposition under consideration 
to stir the meeting into such unwonted 
feeling. The only apparent reason, stated 
by one who knew the persons and condi- 
tions, was that the personal unpopularity 
of the advocate of the measure was re- 
sponsible for the vote. Such unworthy 
motives ought not to influence the stand- 
ard-bearers of representative government, 
but would they not consider themselves 
ill-used if they were disfranchised under 
the suspicion that having done it once 


| they might do it again if allowed to vote? 


But in spite of the flaws that grieved a 
spirit made sensitive by too much ponder- 
ing of the arguments in the Legislature 
and the Boston Journal against the polit- 
ical liberty of half the citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, the spirit of that town-meeting 
inspires to a confidence in the good sense 
and honest intention of the great mass of 
men in the country towns. It leads to a 
belief in the governing class as a whole. 
But the question remains, and will always 
remain till the test is made: Would not 
the ideal ‘government of the people, by 
the people, for the people,” have been 
nearer an accomplished fact if the inter- 
ested spectators in the gallery could 
legally have been interested participants 
on the floor? A high ideal appeals to all 
nobility. In matters of state, ‘Too low 
they build who build beneath the stars.” 

M. P. C. B. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
NEW YORK, APRIL 3, 1894. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Yesterday I was in the up-town New 
York headquarters at Sherry’s. There, 
at a table decorated in white and gold, 
surrounded by soft lounges, sits a lady in 
charge of the petition book. A sign on 
one of the cases filled with bon-bons 
called attention to the petition for woman 
suffrage. Mr. Frederic R. Coudert, Bishop 
Potter, and several well-known society 
women are among the numerous signers. 
Mrs. Robert Minturn and other ladies of 
social distinction had successful parlor 
meetings last week. Mrs. Calhoun Run- 
kle and Miss Margaret Windeyer, of Aus- 
tralia, were among the speakers. 

On Tuesday evening there was a highly 
successful meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Helen W. Jackson, 72 West 47th Street in 
the 21st Assembly District. Dr. E. E. 
Moore was chosen chairman. I was 
called upon to explain the objects of the 
meeting. Miss Windeyer delivered a 
charming address, and then Judge Joseph 
Koch, one of the delegates to the Consti- 
tutional Convention from ‘that district, 
made a little speech in which he pledged 
himself to advocate our cause in the con- 
vention. Col. Gebhard added some re- 
marks, and Miss Keyser closed by pre- 
senting the resolution to the delegates in 
a felicitous address. 

On Wednesday evening, Miss Keyser 
addressed the Telegraphers’ Aid Society, 
and on Thursday evening Mrs. Moore had 
an enthusiastic hearing before the Single 
Tax League. 

On the same evening a meeting was 
called in the lecture-room of Dr. Dixon’s 
church, in the 13th Assembly District. 
The night was stormy and the attendance 
not large. The Countess de Montague 
presided, and short addresses were deliv- 
ered by Mrs. Eliza Archard Conner, Miss 
Keyser, Miss Jean Nelson, and myself. 
On Friday evening, Miss Keyser spoke on 
“Organization a Help to Equal Rights,” 
before the Working Women’s Society. 
On Saturday evening, Miss Hannah Allen 
opened her parlors to a gathering of citi- 
zens in the 10th Assembly District. She 
presided. Addresses were delivered by 
Mrs. Conner and myself. Hon. Wm. O. 
Titus, a delegate to the Constitutional 
Convention, was present, and made a 
speech strongly advocating our cause. 
Mr.Thaddeus B. Wakeman closed in a well- 
considered speech. At all these meetings 
a resolution was passed, and the petition 
circulated. Last night, Monday, there 
was a meeting of citizens of the 23d As- 
sembly District, at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. H. C. Kroh; Mrs. Kroh presided, 
and Miss Maud Banks acted as secretary. 
After I had stated the objects of the meet- 
ting, Mrs. Helen H. Gardener read a de- 
lightful paper, and Mr. Theodore Sutro 
delivered an excellent address. 

Mrs. May S. Knaggs, of Michigan, 
has been speaking in Suffolk County. 
From Courtland come accounts of the 
convention, which was held in the Uni- 
versalist church. Miss Harriet May Mills 








was manager. 
H. Keene and other local speakers made 
addresses, and the evening audiences, 
which were large, were addressed by Miss 
Anthony and the Rev. Anna Shaw. A 
Courtland County campaign committee 
was formed, with Mrs. P. H. Patterson as 
chairman, and members from each of the 
principal towns. Miss Pamela Howland 
was chairman of the committee on reso- 
lutions. Mrs. Howell recently spoke in 
Mt. Vernon, and Mrs. Milton Rathbun 
of that city has been chosen chairman of 
the Westchester County campaign com. 
mittee. 

Mrs. Julia K. West, who ran for school 
commissioner on the Republican ticket at 
the election held last fall in Richmond 
County, and who was declared elected by 
: the Supreme Court, in Brooklyn, a few 
days ago, was sworn in last week by 
County Clerk John J. Kenney. Her 
opponent, Hubbard R. Yetman, the 
Democratic candidate, who was declared 
elected by the County Board of Can- 
vassers by a majority of four votes, 
allowed Mrs. West to win her contest by 
default. Mr. Yetman was the member 
from Richmond who so earnestly advo- 
cated our billsin the Legislature. It was 
certainly a graceful and magnanimous 
act on his part not to push his claim. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


In Potterville, Mich., Mrs. Ella Higby 
has been nominated for Township School 
Inspector on the Prohibition ticket; Mrs. 
Hattie Walsh on the Farmers’ and Labor- 
ers’ ticket, and Mrs. Hattie Quantrell on 
the Republican ticket. It seems prob- 
able that some woman will be elected. 


Next Monday, April 9, Miss Louise 
Manning Hodgkins, editor of the Heathen 
Woman’s Friend, and formerly a member 
of the Wellesley College faculty, will 
conduct the W. C. T. U. meeting at 171 
Tremont Street, Boston. The meeting 
begins at 11 A. M., and the public is cor- 
dially invited. 


The suffragists of Kingman, Kan., asked 
the mayor to appoint two women on the 
Election Board in each ward for the elec- 
tion of April 3. ‘They presented the 
names of the ladies they wanted 
appointed, having previously pledged 
each one to give the two dollars, which 
such officers receive per day, to the Cam- 
paign Fund. The Kingman suffragists 
have level heads. 


By the will of the late Mrs. Harriet 
Hayden, of Boston, her entire estate, val- 
ued at about four or five thousand dollars, 
is given to Harvard College in trust to 
establish ‘the Lewis and Harriet Hayden 
Scholarship for Colored Students.”” The 
income is to be used for the benefit of 
needy and worthy colored students, the 
medical school to have the preference. 
If there shall be no such student in any 
year, the income is to be sent to the home 
for aged colored women in this city. 


A benefit concert will be tendered to 
Mrs. C. E. Cole, at Association Hall, 
Boylston Street, Boston, Thursday, April 
12, 1894, at 8P. M., by Mrs. E. Humphrey 
Allen, Miss Adelaide Griggs, Miss Nellie 
Udelle, Miss Minnie Marshall, and Mr. C. 
L. Staats, and the Lotus Glee Club, Mr. 
William H. Raymond, Mr. Clarence M. 
Collins, Mr. Charles L. Lewis, Mr. Clifton 
Davis, and Mr. Frank Smith. Admission, 
50 cents. Reserved seats, 75 cents. Tick- 
ets for sale at this office. 


On the evening of Easter Sunday, Rev. 
J. F. Carsen, pastor of the Central Pres- 
byterian Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
preached on ‘‘The Breckinridges and the 
McKanes of the Church,” and in refer- 
ence to the duty of the church he said: 


First, it must insist upon a high stand- 
ard of moral conduct. That standard is 
fixed by the Sermon on the Mount. It 
must not be lowered. It must be amended. 
It must not be brought down to the de- 
mands of a particular age. That standard 
is one and the same forall classes and con- 
ditions of men. It is the same for man 
and woman. A leprous theory holds in 
many circles to-day that man is not to be 
judged by the same exalted standard b 
which woman is judged. The churec 
must not remain silent and allow that 
doctrine to be taught. It is a licentious 
age that sends out that creeping worm 
into our social life. Le pee it the church 
must lift up the exalted standard of Jesus 
Christ. 
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Rey. W. H. Carr, Rev. E. AMUSEMENTS. 
HOLLIS wettae. 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager 


Third Week, Beginning Mon., April 9. 


MISS MARLOWE, 


Monday and Tuesday, “Twelfth Night.” 

Wednesday and Thursday, ““Cymbeline.” 

Friday Evening, “Ingomar.” 

Saturday Evening, ‘As You Like It.” 
Special Matinee Thursday, last time, “The Love 

Chase.”’ Sat. Mat., “Romeo and Juliet.” 








Evenings at 8. Matinees Thurs. and Sat. at 2. 


GRAND OPERA House 


Be HB, DRT Rec ccc cccccscccecccccgsccccssce Manager. 








Week Beginning Monday, April 9. 
BOSTON 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE 
Stock Company 
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“THE DIPLOMATS.” 
COLUMBIA THEATRE. 


Ricu & HARRIS and 
CHARLES FROHMAN 





Props. and Managers. 


Monday, April9. First Time in Boston. 
T. H. FRENCH’S GREAT PRODUCTION, 


“The Prodigal Daughter.” 


The Most Exciting Play Ever Produced, 
See the Hurdle Race. See the Water Jump. 
10 Imported Horses. Pack of English Fox 
Hounds. 

Original Cast, Scenery and Effects. 
Evenings at 7.45. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ............ Manager, 
Evenings at 8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 





Week Beginning Monday, April 9. 


“THE SILVER KING.” 


Next Attraction—TONY PASTOR, 


Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other Chemicals 


are used in the 













preparation of 


, W. BAKER & CO.’S 


BreakfastCocoa 


which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


| Ithas morethan three times 

the strength of Cocoa mixed 

. with Starch, Arrowroot or 

“ % Sugar, and is far more eco- 

nomical, costing less than one cent a cup. 

It is delicious, nourishing, and EASILY 
DIGESTED. ciniminainaiiiaite 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 













i HIGHEST ‘AWARD 
? MEDAL“aAnc” DIPLOMAS 


WORLD'S FAIR CHICACO 





For PURE LEAF LARD, HAMS.BACON, 
DRY, SALTED AND PICKLED MEATS, 
BARREL PORK. PURE LARD, SAUSAGES, 


FOR SOMETHING EXTRA CHOICE 


nila NORTH STAR Bray? 
SURE TO PLEASE. 


The Young Idea. 


An Educational Monthly for the Yeung, 
Price, 50 cents. Sample copy free. 
13 Pemberton Sq., Boston, Mass. 











LADIES : 


Wishing to have their hats made 
into the SprinG StyLes can do so by 
bringing them to STORER’S CEN- 
TRAL BLEACHERY, 478 Wash 
ington Street, nearly opposite Temple 





Place. (One short flight.) 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


A full set of Woman Suffrage Tracts, forty 
different kinds, postpaid, for 10 cts. 
Address, Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s Journal Office, Boston, Mass. 


COUNSEL TO PARENTS 
On the Moral Education of the Young, 
By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO.,, 








15 East Sixteenth Street, New York. 
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LITTLE KINDNESSES. 


BY SUSAN COOLIDGE. 


If you were toiling up a weary bill 

Bearing a load beyond your strength to bear, 
Straining each nerve untiringly, and still 

Stumbling and losing foothold here and there, 
And each one passing by would do so much 

As give one upward lift and go their way, 
Would not the slight reiterated touch 

Of help and kindness lighten all the day? 


If you were breasting a keen wind, which tossed 

And buffeted and chilled you as you strove, 
Till, baffied and bewildered quite, you lost 

The power to see the way, and aim and move, 
And one, if only for a moment's space, 

Gave you a shelter from the bitter blast, 
Would you not find it easier to face 

The storm again when the brief rest was past? 


There is no little and there is no much; 
We weigh and measure and define in vain. 
A look, a word, a light responsive touch 
Can be the ministers of joy to pain. 
A man can die of hunger walled in gold, 
A crumb may quicken hope to stronger breath, 
And every day we give or we withhold 
Some little thing which tells for life or death. 
, —Sunday School Times. 





TALKING IN THEIR SLEEP. 


BY EBDITH M. THOMAS. 


"You think I am dead,”’ 
The apple tree said, 
“Because I have never a leaf to show— 
Because I stoop, 
And my branches droop, 
And the dull gray mosses over me grow. 
But I’m alive in trunk and shoot. 
The buds of mext May 
T fold away— 
But I pity the withered grass at my root.” 


**You think I am dead,” 
The quick grass said, 
‘Because I have parted with stem and blade! 
But under the ground 
I am safe and sound 
With the snow’s thick blanket over me laid. 
I’m all alive and ready to shoot, 
Should the spring of the year 
Come dancing here— 
But I pity the flower without branch or root.” 


**You think I am dead,” 
A soft voice said, 
‘Because not a branch or root I own! 
I never have died, 
But close I hide 
In a plumy seed that the wind has sown. 
Patient I wait through the long winter hours; 
You will see me again— 
I shall laugh at you then, 
Ont of the eyes of a hundred flowers.” 
—St. Nieholas. 
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IN THE EARLY DAYS. 


BY ALICE ARCHER SEWALL. 


The great first children journeyed through 
The countries, lonely then, 

With all their sheep and little ones, 
Their cattle aud their men; 


And kept themselves in tribes apart 
For awe of the great plains; 

And learned the length of days and nights, 
Of summers and of rains; 


And saw no other men through all 
The blue horizons wide, 

Save their own kind who came to birth, 
And marched, and sang, and died ; 


And left the mark of pitchéd tents, 
Of footprints in the dew, 

And tracks of beaten, billowed grass 
Their flocks had pastured through. 


And sometimes on a mountain-top 
They stood among their spears, 
And gazed across an unknown sea 

Into the unknown years; 


And sometimes o’er a silent plain, 
As endless as the sky, 

A child from lands unknown would come 
And meet them eye to eye; 


And they would gaze, and love, and speak, 
And rest awhile; and then 
Each journeyed past with all his sheep, 
Hie cattle, and his men. 
— Harper's Magasine. 
— +o 


AUNT HANNAH. 


Would they put her in the asylum, she 
wondered, if they caught her? 

Folks would surely think she was crazy. 
She stopped at the stone wall to rest, and 
looked back timorously. Far behind her 
stretched the meadow, a symphony of olive 
and green in the late fall. Here and there 
by a sunken boulder stood soldierly gold- 
en rod, or berry bushes clothed now in 
scarlet and gold. At intervals in the long 
slope stood solitary trees, where flutter- 
ing, brittle leaves fell in the gentle chill 
air. In summer time she remembered 
well the hay-makers resting in the shade, 
and the jug with ginger water she made 
for the men was kept there to be cool. 
She seemed, as she sat there, to remem- 
ber everything. The house was all right, 
she was sure of that; the key was under 
the kitchen door mat, the fire was out in 
the stove, and the cat locked in the barn. 

She held her work-hardened hand to 
her side, panting a little, for it was a 
good bit of a walk across the meadow, 
and she was eighty years old on her last 
birthday. The cows feeding looked 
homelike and pleasant. 








“Good-by, critters,” she said aloud; 
**many’s the time I’ve driv’ ye home an’ 
milked ye, an’ I allus let ye eat by the 
way, nor never hurried ye, as the boys 
done.’’ 

With a farewell glance, she went on 
again, smoothing as she walked the scat- 
tered locks of gray hair fa)ling under the 
pumpkin-hood, and keeping her scant 
black gowu out of the reach of briars. 
Across another field, then on through a 
leafy lane where the wood was hauled in 
winter, then out through a gap in a stump 
fence, with its great branching arms like 
a petrified octopus, to the dusty high road, 
Not a soul in sight in the coming twilight. 
John, the children, and scolding wife who 
made her so unhappy would not be home 
for an hour yet, for East Mills was a long 
drive. 

Down the steep hill went the brave 
little figure, followed by a shadow of 
itself in the waning light, and by tiny 
stones that rulled so swiftly they passed 
her often and made her look behind with 
a start to see if a pursuer were coming. 

“They'd put me in the asylum, sure,’’ 
she muttered. 

At the foot of the hill she sat down 
upon an old log and waited. Across the 
road guarded by a big sign, ‘‘Look out 
for the engine,” ran two parallel iron 
rails, that were to be her rdad when the 
big monster should come panting around 
the curve. At last the dull rumble 
sounded, a shrill whistle, and she hurried 
to the track, waving her shaw! to signal. 

This, in the conductor’s vernacular, was 
a “cross-roads station,’? where he was 
used to watch for people waving articles 
frantically. The train stopped, and this 
passenger was helped aboard. He noticed 
she was a bright-eyed old lady, very neat 
and precise. 

‘*How fur?” he asked. 

**Bostin.” 

“Git there in the mornin,’” he said 
kindly, waiting for the money, as she 
opened a queer little reticule, where, uuder 
her knitting, wrapped in a clean cotton 
handkerchief, was her purse with her 
savings of long years—the little sums 
Sam had sent her when he first began to 
prosper in the West, and some money she 
had earned herself by knitting and berry- 
picking. 

At a cross-roads, as they went swiftly 
on, she saw the old sorrel horse, the rat- 
tling Wagon, and John with his family 
driving homeward. She drew back with 
alittle cry, fearing he might see her and 
stop the train, but they went on so fast 
that could not be, and the old horse 
jogged into the woods, and John never 
thought that his old Aunt Hannah, his 
charge for twenty long years, was run- 
ning away. At Boston a kindly con- 
ductor bought her a ticket for Denver. 

“It’s a long journey for an old lady 
like you,”’ he said. 

‘But I’m peart for my age,” she said 
anxiously. ‘I never hed a day’s sickness 
since I was a gal.” 

‘*Going all the way alone?” 

‘With Providence,” she answered, 
brightly alert and eager to help herself, 
but silent and thoughtful as the train 
took her into strange landscapes where 
the miles went so swiftly it seemed like 
the past years of her life as she looked 
back on them. ‘Thy works are marvel- 
lous,” she murmured often, sitting with 
her hands folded; and few idle days had 
there been in her world when she had sat 
and rested so long. In the day-coach the 
people were kind and generous, sharing 
their baskets with her, and seeing that 
she changed cars right and that her car- 
pet bag was safe. She was like any of 
the dear old grandmas in Eastern homes, 
or, to grizzled men and weary women, 
like the memory of a dead mother as 
faint and far away as the scent of wild 
roses in a hillside country burying-ground. 
She tended babies for tired women, and 
talked to the men of farming and crops, 
or told the children Bible stories; but 
never a word she said of herself, not one. 

On again, guided by kindly hands 
through the great, bewildering city by 
the lake, and now through yet a stranger 
land. Tired and worn by nights in the 
uncomfortable seats, her brave spirit 
began to fail a little. As the wide, level 
plains, lonely and drear, dawned on her 
sight, she sighed often. 

‘It’s a dre’ful big wurld,” she said to 
a gray-bearded old farmer near her; ‘‘so 
big I feel e’enmost lost in it, but,” hope- 
fully, ‘‘across them deserts like this long 
ago Providence sent a star to guide them 
wise men of the East, an’ I hain’t lost my 
faith.” 

But as the day wore on, and still the 
long, monotonous land showed no human 
habitation, no oasis of green, her eyes 
dimmed; something like a sob rose under 
the black kerchief on the bowed shoul- 
ders, and the spectacles were taken off 
with trembling hands, and put away in 
the tin case. 

‘*Be ye goin’ fur, mother?” said the old 
farmer. He had brought her a cup of 





coffee at the last station, and had pointed 
out on the way things he thought might 
interest her. 

“To Denver.” 

‘*Wal, wal; an’ you’re from New Eng- 
land, I’ll be bound?” 

‘From Maine,” she answered ; and then 
she grew communicative, for she was 
always a chatty old lady, and she had 
possessed her soul in silence so long! She 
told him all the relations she had were 
two grandnephews and their families. 
That twenty years ago Sam (for she had 
brought them both up when their parents 
died of consumption, that takes so many 
of our folks) went out West; he was 
always adventurous, and for ten years she 
did not hear from him; but John was dif- 
ferent and steady, and when he came of 
age she had given him her farm, with the 
provision that she should always have a 
home. Otherwise he would have gone 
away too. Well, for five years they were 
happy. Then John married, and his 
wife had grown to think her a burden as 
the years went on, and the children, when 
they grew big, did not care for her; and 
she felt that she had lived too long. 


“IT grew so lonesone,” she said pathetic- 
ally, ‘‘it seemed like I couldn’t take up 
heart to live day by day, an’ yit 1 knowed 
our folks was long lived. Ten years back, 
when Sam wrote he was adoin’ fair, an’ 
sent me money, I begun to think of him; 
fur he was allus generous an’ kind, an’ 
the gratefulest boy ; an’ so I begun to save 
to go to him, for I knowed I could work 
my board fur a good many years to come. 
Fur three years he aint hardly wrote, but 
I laid that to the wild kentry he lived in. 
I said, ‘B’ars an’ Injuns don’t skeer me 
none, fur when [ was a gal up in Aroostuk 
kentry there was plenty of both, an’ as 
fur buffalers, them horned cattle don’t 
skeer me none, fur I’ve been used to a 
farm allus’. But the lonesomeness of 
these medders has sorter upsot me, an’ 
made me think Sam was further off than 
I ever calculated on.” 

“But what will you do if Sam aint in 
Denver?” asked the farmer. 

“Tf hev put my faith in Providence,” 
she answered simply; and the stranger 
could not mar that trust by any warning. 
He gave her his address as he got off at 
the Nebraska line, and told her to send 
him word if she needed help. With a 
warm hand-clasp, he parted from her, to 
join the phantoms in her memory of 
‘folks that had bin kind to her, God bless 
’em,’’ and then the train went rumbling 
on. But many of the passengers had 
listened to her story and were interested, 
and they came to sit with her and cheer 
her way. One pale lad in the seat in 
front turned to look at her now and then, 
and to answer her smile. He was going 
to the new country for health and wealth, 
poor lad, only to tind eternal rest in the 
sunny land. 

‘She probably brought those boys up,’’ 
he thought, ‘‘and denied her life for 
them. Is she to die unrewarded, I won- 
der? There can not be any good in the 
world if that be so.” He thought of her, 
and took out his poor purse; there was 
little money in it, every cent made a big 
hole in his store; but the consciousness 
of a good deed was worthsomething. ‘I 
mayn’t have the chance to do many 
more,” thought the lad, buttoning his 
worn overcoat. He slipped off at a sta- 
tion and sent a telegram to Denver: 


“To Samuel Blair”—for he had caught 
the name from her talk—‘*Your Aunt 
Hannah, from Maine, is on the W. & W. 
train coming to you.” 

It was only a straw, but a kindly wind 
might blow it to the right one, after all. 


When he was sitting there after his 
message had gone on its way, she leaned 
over and handed him a peppermint drop. 

‘You don’t look strong, dearie,” she 
said; ‘‘hain’t ye no folks with ye?” 

‘‘None on earth.” 

‘*We’re both lone ones,” she said; ‘‘an’ 
how sad it be there aint no one to fuss 
over ye. Be keerful of the drafts, and 
keep flannel allus on your chist; that is 
good for the lungs.” 

‘*You are very kind to take an interest 
in me,” he smiled; ‘‘but I am afraid it is 
too late.’’ 

Another night of weary slumber in the 
cramped seats, and then the plain began 
to be dotted with villages, and soon ap- 
peared the straggling outskirts of a city, 
the Platte River and a network of iron 
rails. 

“This is Denver,” said the lad to her, 
‘Sand I’ll look after you as well as I can.” 

“I won’t be no burden,” she said 
brightly. ‘‘I’ve $20 yet, an’ that’s a sight 
of money.” 

The train halted to let the eastward 
bound express pass. There was an air of 
excitement in the car, passengers getting 
ready to depart, gathering up luggage 
and wraps, and some watching the new- 
comers and the rows of strange faces on 
the outward bound. The door of the car 
slammed suddenly, and a big, bearded 
man with eager blue eyes came down the 





aisle, looking sharply from right to left. 
He had;Jleft Denver on the express to 
meet this train. 
tiny black figure. 

‘*Why, Aunt Hanpvah!” he cried, with a 
break in his voice; and she—she put out 
her trembling hands and fell into the big 
arms, tears streaming down the wrinkled 
face. 

“I knowed Providence would let me 
find ye, Sam,” she said, brokenly ; and no 
one smiled when the big man sat down 
beside her and with gentle hand wiped 
her tears away. 

“Why, I’ve sent John $20 a month for 
five years for you,” he said, angrily, as 
she told him why she ran away, “‘and he 
said you could not write, for you had a 
stroke and was helpless, and I have writ- 
ten to you often and sent you money. 
It’s hard for a man to call his own 
brother a villain.” 

‘“‘We won’t, Sam,” she said gently, 
“but just furgit; an’ I won’t bea burden 
to ye, fur I can wurk yit, an’ fur years to 
come.” 

‘*Work, indeed! don’t I owe you every- 
thing?” he cried. ‘‘And my wife has 
longed for you to come. There are so 
few dear old aunts in this country, 
they’re prized, I tell you. Why, it’s as 
good as a coat-of-arms to have a dear, 
handsome old woman like you for a 
relation !” 

Then he found out who sent the tele- 
gram, and paid the lad, who blushed and 
stammered, and did not want to take it. 

‘I suppose you want a job,” said the 
big man. ‘*Well, I can give you one. I’m 
in the food commission business. Give 
you something light. Lots of your sort, 
poor fellow, out here. All the reference 
{ want is that little kindness of yours to 
Aunt Hannah. 

‘*Here’s the depot, Aunt Hannah, and 
you won’t see b’ars and Injuns, nor the 
buffaloes you were talking about, but the 
prettiest and sunniest city you ever set 
eyes on.” 

He picked up the old carpet bag, not a 
bit ashamed of it, though it looked as if 
Noah might have carried it to the ark. 
They said good-bye, and the last seen of 
her was her happy old face beaming 
from a carriage window as she rolled 
away to what all knew would be a pleas- 
ant home for all her waning years.—N. Y. 
Mail and Express. 
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A PASHA’S WEDDING. 


The Egyptians possess in full measure 
the hospitable nature which is so strong 
a characteristic of the Arab races, and 
gladly afford the strangers who visit their 
ancient country in such swarms the most 
unlimited facilities for becoming ac- 
quainted with their curious traditions and 
customs. Thus it happens that foreign- 
ers are privileged to be present at mar- 
riage celebrations not only among the 
lower classes, but among the élite of 
Egyptian society as well. The particular 
wedding I am about to describe furnished 
an unusually good opportunity of seeing 
a festival of the latter kind under its most 
attractive aspect, as it was celebrated at 
the fine residence of a young pasha in 
Cairo, an only son, who inherited an 
enormous fortune from his father. It 
was the first matrimonial experiment 
(that is the most fitting term for these 
preposterous marriages) entered upon by 
this seventeen-year-old youth, and no 
pains were spared to make the occasion 
a brilliant one. 

One mild Sunday evening the broad 
street in front of the pasha’s house, which 
for days previous had been decorated with 
gay flags and festoons,and the lamps now 
illuminating the scene, was thronged 
with inquisitive natives eager to force an 
admittance to the wedding. This made 
it necessary for the dragomans to use 
energetic language, and to do consider- 
able elbowing, before the invited guests 
upon whom they were in attendance were 
enabled to enter the garden. Here the 
gentlemen were conducted into a lofty 
pavilion erected for the accommodation 
of the male guests, while a friendly 
eunuch took charge of the ladies, whom 
he ushered into the house and up stairs 
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the splendor of the jewels, which it would 
be difficult to find equalled anywhere; 
and the general extraordinary corpulence, 
for the attainment of which a regular fat- 
tening process is gone through with, 
since it is so much admired, formed an- 
other striking feature. One woman had 
a sick child on her shoulder; and two 
little girls dressed like any other children 
were allowed to mingle with their elders, 
while the large hall, into which all the 
rooms opened, presented the appearance 
of a nursery by the end of the evening, so 
filled had it become with infants of vari- 
ous ages. They slept peacefully, despite 
the din and commotion going on around 
them, some of them watched over by their 
mothers, others without guardianship of 
any kind. 

The international gathering formed by 
the foreign element was in its way quite 
as deserving of attention as the pictur- 
esque Egyptian groups, for France, Ger- 
many, Russia, England and America 
were well represented by attractive dele- 
gates. Nearly all the ladies had put on 
full dress in honor of the occasion, and 
each one arrived armed with a bouquet 
suspiciously like the rest. These floral 
offerings must have made a goodly pile, 
which the givers were not to see, as the 
eunuchs collected them all shortly before 
the advent of the bride, for whom they 
were intended. Of the bride herself there 
was as yet nosign. The lack of an inter- 
preter was sadly felt on all sides until 
the situation was relieved by the discov- 
ery that one of the Egyptians spoke very 
fair English. This stately dame had a 
most interesting if not beautiful counte- 
nance, and turned out to be no less a per- 
sonage than the mother of the youthful 
pasha, although attired in a simple tailor- 
made black gown, which contrasted 
strangely with the rustling silks and 
satins of her friends. She performed the 
introductions to the bride’s mother, a 
small, weary-looking woman, who shook 
hands with everybody, accompanying 
each shake with a hearty ‘‘Merci.”” These 
two women attracted particular attention, 
for the marriage had been arranged by 
them in accordance with the universal 
custom, the young people having no voice 
at all in the matter, and seeing each other 
for the first time on their wedding day. 

The foreigners were overwhelmed with 
kindness by the Egyptians, who paid but 
little attention to each other. Coffee was 
served in dainty cups by richly dressed 
women with the immovable countenances 
and measured tread which characterize 
these ladies-in-waiting. They are usually 
far from fair, although chiefly Circassians, 
whom the Egyptians buy in great num. 
bers, and are designated as slaves. Their 
lot, however, differs very little from that 
of the Moslem wives, for they, too, are 
sold to their husbands, whatever their 
rank in life may be. 

Turkish cigarettes were repeatedly of- 
fered as a matter of course, and each lady, 
with few exceptions, felt called upon to 
pull one. Each guest was also privileged 
to look through the small space left un- 
covered by the latticed windows into the 
pavilion where sat the men. This gor- 
geous structure adjoined the house, and 
the immense framework had been so suc- 
cessfully covered with scarlet cloth 
heavily embroidered in gold as to turn it 
into a hall of great magnificence. The 
solemn Egyptians sipped their coffee and 
smoked their cigarettes, and all the while 
maintained an almost unbroken silence. 
Only the fez varied the monotony of the 
conventional European dress, which is so 
rapidly displacing the picturesque na- 
tional costume of the upper class—a sign 
of civilization quite out of keeping with 
the indifference to progress otherwise ex- 
hibited by the race. The young pasha 








NMiy Nerves 
Are All Right 


And I have gained 10 pounds in 6 months, 
as the result of taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 
says Mr. B. H. Rose of the firm of Rose & 
Eddy, Rochester, N. Y. “I had almost 


Chronic Dyspepsia 


My digestion being very bad, and I was 
broken down from overwork so that I could 
not sleep nights. But my stomach is now in 
perfect condition, and for all the above benefit 
my gratitude is due Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 


** Water-Brash 


And dyspepsia troubled me for 10 years, and 
after trying various things I concluded to take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. The effect is mar- 
velous as I seem to be almost entirely 
cured.” J. M. JOHNSON, 427 10th Street, 
Toledo, Ohio. If you suffer from 


Indigestion 


Or dyspeptic troubles try Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 
It gently tones and stimulates the stomach, 
assists digestion and creates an appetite. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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was not there to entertain his friends, and 
his return was not expected before mid- 
night, as it was incumbent upon him to 
make the round of the city accompanied 
by hired followers, carrying lighted can- 
dles, after he had paid a visit of some 
length to his place of worship, the ex- 
quisitely beautiful mosque of Mohammed 
Ali. 

Shortly after ten, the Egyptian women 
led their visitors into another and a much 
smaller room, which was soon entered by 
the bride. The five strange-looking girls, 
with shawls over their heads, who pre- 
ceded her, announced her approach by a 
wedding march of an ear-piercing nature, 
executed on a drum and tambourins. 
The bride was supported on either side 
by a friend, and placed in a high-backed 
chair at the end of the room, while four 
grotesque eunuchs brought up the rear of 
the bridal procession, all in European 
costume and suggestive of negro min- 
strels. The first two carried enormous 
sheaf-like candelabras, which they held 
aloft over the bride for a few seconds, 
before filing out of theroom. The bride, 
whose appearance was a great disappoint- 
ment as far as looks went, for she might 
just as well have seen forty instead of 
seventeen summers, leaned back in her 
chair, with closed eyes and an air which 
conveyed the impression that she was on 
the point of swooning. She was, how- 
ever, only conforming to the regulations, 
which prescribe to all brides the putting 
on of a like funereal expression and atti- 
tude. A smile would be considered a bad 
omen for the future. The regal bridal 
attire, which only accentuated the home- 
liness of the wearer, consisted of a cream- 
colored, well-made robe of brocade, in- 
terwoven with gold, a fleecy veil of 
Turkish gauze embroidered in the same 
manner, and blazing jewels which repre- 
sented a large fortune. The diamond 
tiara was of peculiarly delicate workman- 
ship, and the brooches and pendants of 
every design and color with which the 
corsage was literally studded were of 
corresponding beauty. 

In a very short time the bride arose 
from her seat and shook hands with all 
the foreigners who were near enough to 
be so favored, before leaving the room. 
As she still kept her eyes shut, her hand 
had to be extended for her, like that of a 
shy child. The exit of the heroine of this 
strange drama was the signal for a gen- 
eral break-up on the part of all the com- 
pany except the native guests, who de- 
tained the others, almost by force, to 
view the profesional dancing which had 
now begun. A few minutes sufficed to 
take this in. It was distinguished by a 
single innovation, namely, the introduc- 
tion of a girl disguised as a clown, who 
pursued the other dancer, a damsel in an 
airy costume with a profusion of gold 
chains, bracelets and anklets, whose 
charms were much heightened by arti- 
ficial means. She always evaded the 
attempts of this hideous apparition to 
embrace her, laughing as if it were the 
best joke in the world—a merriment 
shared by the Egyptian spectators. In 
view of the mode of life to which these 
women are accustomed, the most in- 
genious fancy could hardly have devised 
anything more wholly incongruous than 
the singular conceit which furnished the 
closing chapter to an experience s0 
unique as to bear comparison only with 
an Arabian Night’s tale.— H. &. V. in 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

———___$4~@>——_—— 
CAN WOMEN BE VOTED FOR? 


Bay City, MicH., MarcH 22, 1804. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the WoMAN’s JOURNAL of March 17, 
Mrs. Eliza Archard Connor is quoted as 
having written in her syndicate press let- 
ter that Judge Noah Davis says: 

There is nothing in any State Constitu- 
tion or in the United States Constitution 
to debar a woman from holding any city, 
county, State or Federal office. Though 
women may not vote, they can be voted 
for, for any office whatsoever. 

The U.S. Constitution uses only the mas- 
culine pronouns when referring to officers 
of the Federal Government. The Consti- 
tution of Michigan does likewise, from 
governor to justice of the peace; and in 
Article 4, Section 5, says of the Legisla- 
ture, that ‘‘Senators and Representatives 
shall be... qualified electors in the re- 
spective counties and districts they repre- 
sent ;” and in Article 7, Section 1, says: 
“Every male citizen . . . shall be an elec- 
tor,” and under this qualification the Su- 
preme Court on Oct. 24, 1893, in unanimous 
Opinion, decided that women cannot be 
electors, even in municipalities or town- 
ships.—Cofin v. Election Commissioners, 
97 Mich. 188. 

Sections 781 and 782 of Howell’s Anno- 
tated Statutes of Michigan say that no 
person other than those who have this 
constitutional male qualification shall 
vote or be eligible to office in township 
elections; except that by special proviso 
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women are eligible to the office of town- 
ship school inspector. The opinion in 
Belles v. Burr, 76 Mich. 11, says: 

But no officer of the school district is 
mentioned or recognized by the constitu- 
tion. The reason is that the whole primary 
school system was confided to the Legis- 
lature, and it cannot be said that the offi- 
cers of school districts, chosen pursuant 
to the system adopted by the Legislature, 
are constitutional officers. 

The import 1s, that all officers named in 
the constitution must be elected by elec- 
tors having the qualifications prescribed 
by the constitution, which include the 
word ‘‘male.” 
sion of the Supreme Court in Oct. 6, 1891, 
in Wilson v. Genesee Circuit Judge, 87 
Mich. 495, that none but an elector can be 
chosen (elected) to the office of county 
clerk; but a woman may be appointed to 
be deputy county clerk, and in case of va- 
cancy afterward she can act as county 
clerk till the vacancy can be filled in the 
manner provided by law. It is doubtful 
if the constitution, or statutes, or deci- 
sions of the Supreme Court of Michigan, 
in plain terms, make women eligible to be 
elected to’any other offices than those that 
pertain to schools. In these cases the 
feminine pronouns are used in the statutes 
that provide for women’s eligibility, being 
the only cases in which the feminine pro- 
nouns are used in like relation. In prac. 
tice, women are debarred from election 
to every other office in this State. 

MELVIN A. Roor. 


— 
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REV. ADA C. BOWLES. 


Rev. Ada C. Bowles, pastor of the Uni- 
versalist Church in Pomona,Cal., preaches 
twice every Sunday and assists in the 
Sunday school and Young People’s meet- 
ings. She is also a member of the execu- 
tive board of the Woman’s Council, and 
of the franchise department of the W. C. 
T. U. She has recently resigned her 
position as treasurer of Associated Chari- 
ties, and declined the Chaplaincy of the 
Woman’s Relief Corps, of which she is a 
member. She gave an address lately 
before the W. C. T. U. on “‘Are Women 
Citizens? If not, Why not?” As the 
only member of the Pacific Coast Woman’s 
Press Association in her city, she was 
early appointed on the advisory eouncil 
of the Woman’s Congress Auxiliary to the 
California Exposition. Few women min- 
isters have been more constantly at work 
in so many directions for a score of years 
with scarcely any intermission. 

———_+or——_ 


THE WOMEN OF GHARDAIA. 








Ghardaia, a charming green oasis in the 
midst of the Sahara, is the centre of the 
Berber Confederation, who occupy the six 
surrounding cities. They are a curious 
people, distinct from the Arabs. Ap- 
parently they are descended from the 
original inhabitants of the Sahara. Some 
of their practices and customs are singu- 
lar enough. The women of Ghardaia, for 
instance, have succeeded in evolving an 
exalted state of women’s rights for them- 
selves. Their position is a truly singular 
one. Unlike the Arab women, they are 
treated as the equals and not the slaves of 
their men. Equally with the men they 
draw up their own marriage contracts, 
and make what conditions they please. 
A copy of one of these marriage contracts 
lies before me now, and I see that if the 
husband should go away for two years 
he would be divorced, or if he became 
‘addicted to the consumption of liquors 
or the use of tobacco” the same sad fate 
would befall him. This is prohibition 
with a vengeance. The women of Ghar- 
daia are never allowed to leave home, 
nor to marry ‘‘outside the walls,” as the 
phrase goes. They have taken care, 
therefore, to make that home as com- 
fortable as possible, since they must pass 
their whole life in it. 

The Arabs are Orientals. They have 
come from the East, where women have 
ever been looked upon as the slaves of 
men. The Berbers are African; they own 
a different origin. Dido, we know, was 
Queen of Carthage, and this may point to 
the fact that women were held in high 
estimation in that African civilization 
which disappeared when Rome assumed 
the command of the world.— From “ The 
Chronicles of the Sid: or, The Life and 
Travels of Adelia Gates,” by Adela BE. 
Orpen. . 


~@ 
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LETTER FROM SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 


NORTH ADELAIDE, So. an ie’? 
Fes. 15, 1894. 


Editors Woman's Journal : 

I find some slight inaccuracies in your 
number of Novy. 11, relating to my co- 
worker, Miss Spence. The vice-president 
of our South Australia Woman’s Suf- 
frage League is Dr. Sterling, who first 
introduced this question in Parliament in 
a very able speech, in 1887. Miss Spence’s 
letter of recommendation was from the 
Council of the Suffrage League, written, 
of course by myself as Hon. Sec. I car- 


This is supported by deci- |° 


ried it to Lady Colton to obtain her signa- 
ture as president, feeling that Miss 
Spence might like it so, although this 
rendered it somewhat informal. 

I thank you for the copies of your able 
and useful JOURNAL forwarded to me, 
and in return I send some papers indica- 
tive of the advancing steps of the 
woman’s cause here. 

With earnest good wishes for your 
success in the cause of woman’s emanci- 
pation, Mary LEE, Hon. Sec. 
South Australia Women's Suffrage League. 


~~ 
or 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS, 








A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at this office. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of one kind, or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of forty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

Address onty Leaflet Department, 

Woman’s JouRNAL Orrice, 
Bostow, Mass. 
———~>—_—_ 
SINGLE LEAFLETS. 


Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffreze. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bible for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

Clergymen for Woman Suffrage. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, py 1eading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Biackwell. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Lucy Stone, by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, &0 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 








THE ADVERTISING 


Of Hood’s Sarsaparilla is always within 
the bounds of reason because it is true; it 
always appeals to the sober, common 
sense of thinking people because it is 
true; and it is always fully substantiated 
by endorsements which, in the financial 
world, would be aecepted without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. 

Hoop PI us cure liver ills, constipa- 
tion, biliousness, jaundice, sick headache, 
ndigestion. 


LADIES 


Who want something pretty 
for the neck of their dress 
should see the FICHUS 
and JABOTS that 


MISS M. F, FISK, 


4242 TEMPLE PLACE, 
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them 


The PUTNAM Hot-Forged and 
Hammer-Pointed Horse NAILS, 


Atthe World’s Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

“Supreme excellence in material, method in manufacture, and quality 
of finished presse ; qinatsotly an 

e use of very small nails.’’ 
There is nothing beyond “supreme excellence,” nor is there anything comprised in a horse nail 
it is made,” “the method of manufacture,” and “quality of 
finished product.” Putnam Nails, by their “elasticity,” give slightly to the expansion and contrac- 
tion of the hoof while the horse is in motion ; by their “smoothness,” do not enlarge the nail holes 
in the hoof, while their “supreme excellence,” in “holding power in the clinch,” enables them to 
hold the shoe in the hardest service until worn out. 
the “‘use of small nails,” large holes are avoided and money saved to the smith. 

Thus it will be seen that the officials of the WO. 

goccguiee what qualites go to make up a good horse 


A medal and diploma worded ; 


smoothuess combined with holding 


RLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION 
nail and that only the “Putnam” contains 
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Ai BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE GREAT FACTORIES 
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The Putnam Nail Compeng's Factories at Neponset, a suburb of Boston, Mass. Ten acres of 
iis plant and about 160,000 square feet or nearly four acres of floor space 
More than four hundred people are employed. 
The daily product exceeds eight tons of nails that are sent to every part of the world. 
The Putnam Nail is the only exclusively Hot- Forged and Hammer-Pointed Horse Na 
World. In its manufacture the old hand process is followed. vom 


Forged from end of rod, mmm ?y hammers only. 


at pute oe 9 Putnam Nail to Split, 
ard hoof because in the process that is employed in their manufacture the metal is firmly welded 
into a perfectly sound, tough nail that is absolutely safe and outwears all others. 
See that your horse is shod with Putnam Nails. __—<_ 
They are not sheared but have smooth edges clear to the point. 


@ PUTNAM NAIL, CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD. 


Hoosac Tunnel Route 


SUNDAY TRAINS. 
Commencing Nov. 27, 1893. 


Leave Boston for Troy, ALBANY, ROTTERDAM JUNo- 
Tton and the West, 3.00 P. M. express, sleeping cars 
for:Chicago, and 7 P. M. sleeping-car to Chicago. 

For Union Square and SOMERVILLE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 
A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00, 
10.15 P. M. 

{For stations on the WATERTOWN Brancu, 8.50, 9.40 

.M.; 12.10, 12.45, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 8.00, 9.00 


10.15 P. M. 
™=For CAMBRIDGE, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For WALTHAM, 8.50, 9.00, 9.40 A. M.; 12.00, 12.10, 12.45, 
1.10, 2.00, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00, 7.05, 7.30, 8.00, 9.00, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concorp, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 3.00, 7.80 P. M. 

For AYER JoncTION and FitcHsBurRG, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 
8.00, 7.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For MARLBOROUGH, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 


Local téme-tables can be obt at p g 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, where 
through tickets to all points West are on sale. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen’l Pass. Ag’t. 








New York and New England Railroad 
—FOR— —ForR— 
Willimantic, New Haven, 
Hartford, New York. 


Schedule of New York Tralns, 


The New England Limited, via Air Line. 
Leaves Boston *3.00 P.M.; due New York 9.00P. M. 
Parlor Cars, Coaches and Dining Cars. 





Steamboat Express, via Norwich Line. 
Leaves Boston ¢ 7.05 P.M.; due New York7 A.M. 





*Daily, including Sundays. {Daily, Sundays ex- 
cepted, City office,322 Washington Street. Depot 
foot Summer Street, Boston. 

w. R. BABCOCK, Gen. Pase’r Agent. 





HYPERTRICHOSIS. 
(Superfiuous Hair). 
Positively Cured by Electricity. 

E. WALDRON, Specialist, will receive patrons 
ofte residence for the only safe and scientific treat- 
ment of this most annoying blemish. A special 
process, sure and gentle, approved b 
Absolutely WITHOUT DISCOMFORT, mark or return. 
MoLEs removed also, leaving no trace. Interview or 
ndence cordially invited, and strictly confi- 
dential. Sealed circular on application. 
PrivateParlors, 415 Qolumbus Avenue, Boston. 


MRS. PEARY. 


My Arctic Journal. 


«We do not know which to admire the most, Mrs. 
Peary’s delightfully entertaining story or the won- 
derful pictures which are reproduced from her 
camera.”—Boston Herald. Price, $2.00. 


Gontemporary Pub. Co., 5 Beekman St., N. Y. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 








NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
LLEGE OF 


FOR co 


SEXES | &*s ose 


Equa! privileges for both sexes. 
Hon. Edward Avery President, 53 State St. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Wednesday, Oct. 3,} 1994. 
For particulars address, 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Woman’s Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 27th, ’98. ears’ 
grades course of Lect Fee Qui 4 rE: My and 

linical work offers su lor advan to ente, 
Hiooitales “Address ‘chan WAkawant: 3E°Ds 
Deak, 181 8, 18th St., Phila. ane 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session apunet October Ist; ending mee, E94. 
ratory Work: ana full Clinical I = 
ork, an nical Instruction. 
are also admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hesotals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
- eee ‘SLACKWELL, M.D. 
.» DEAN, 

821 East 15th St., New York. 


LUCY W. TUCK, M.D, 


Office, 2 Park Square. 
Cor. Boylston Street, Rooms 34 and 44. 
(Take Elevator.) 


Office Hours from 9 A. M. to5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

















The doctor is largely eclectic in her 
thorough Medical electrician. Her treat for the 
care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, is 
closed, the time being given wholly to city practice. 
The Doctor's free re for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays from 6 to 9 P. M. 
ree lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 


ractice, also a 





SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M.D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 
The Drs. give their attention to both GEN 
ERAL and SPECIAL practice. 
Speciaity: DISEASES OF WOMEN, 
Office hours from 10 A. M. to3 P. M 
Saturday and Sunday exeepted. 
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GOOD AND BAD REFLEX ACTION UF THE | 


» WOMAN SUFFRAGE MOVEMENT. 


Katherine E. Conway, in her paper 


on “The Christian Gentlewoman,” at a | 


recent meeting of the New England 
Women’s Press Association, touched 
briefly on the woman suffrage question. 
She said: 


We are not concerned here with the 
desirability or undesirability of woman 
suffrage—we shall al!, probably, soon 
have the suffrage, whether we want it or 
not—but rather with the reflex action on 
the woman question in general. 

This reflex action has been good in so 
far as it has accelerated the opening of 
new and befitting avenues for the woman 
wage-earner on the industrial or intel- 
lectual lines; or has stimulated the am- 
bition of the woman capable of taking it, 
for the higher education. The reflex action 
has been bad where it has exaggerated 
feminine self-consciousness and endeav- 
ored to introduce into woman’s life that 
baseless thing, sex pride. The old He- 
brew thanks God that he has not been 
made a woman; his wife thanks God that 
he has made her according to his will. 
The man, it is true, glorying in his greater 
strength of mind and body, and his more 
visible hand in the works of the world, is 
arrogant in his exultation, rather than 
absurd. But the woman who under- 
takes to demonstrate the equality of 
women in all things with men is both 
insincere and ludicrous. If you want her 
true opinion of the womanly, especially 
in the intellectual order, first note how 
she purrs with delight if some work of 
hers is described as ‘‘virile.” We all do 
it. 

The reflex action is bad again when it 
fosters disesteem for private life and for 
that vocation which is down in the divine 
plan for the overwhelming majority of 
women; and also when, by incessant 
clamor over occasional feminine successes 
on unusual lines, it stimulates an army of 
women with slight qualification save 
conceit and inordinate ambition for a 
hazard of new fortunes on the same 
lines... . 

And here the influence has been widest 
and most pernicious. One woman, after 
years of hard work done in obscurity, 
comes out into full blaze of popular favor 
as successful author, artist, musician or 
journalist, and forthwith 100 other 
women strike out for a short cut to the 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 


Report. 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 











same eminence, without a thought of the 
need of similar qualifications and similar 
apprenticeship. .. . 

But the worst of it all is the spoiling of 
the women themselves. We are by nature 
prone to extremes. This bia# of nature 
makes the feminine aspirant for public 
notice do things that a man would shrink 
from; not that there are fewer men in 

uest of places which they are not fit to 

ll, not that men are more modest than 
women. but because the world treats 
their claims more roughly and has no 
compunction in telling the spring poet of 
the masculine variety that his manifest 
destiny is to saw wood. 

‘There is, after all, a lasting atmosphere 
ot Christian chivalry in the civilized 
world which protects women from the 
direct consequences of many of their 
blunders. If we lapse from business ex- 
actitude or strict veracity, we are not 
called to account for it as men are. If 
we show an exaggerated opinion of our 
abilities or achievements, men pass it by 
indulgently, and women in their inter- 
course with each other, except on a very 
low plane of life, are seldom unkindly 
personal, even when they quarrel. Thus, 
a woman, bitten by the mania for public- 
ity, may lack every point of fitness for 
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what she seeks, may grow bold and 


obtuse in seeking it, and never dream 


that she is thus labelled and classified 
before the world. 


on ad - 
A CARD FROM MRS, AVERY. 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, ) 
SOMERTON, Pa., MARCH 27, 1894. ; 
To the Members National-American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

Through the kindness of the editors of 
the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, I am permitted a 
word to the many members of the 
National-American W. 8S. A. who are 
among their subscribers. 

In withdrawing from the office of Cor- 
responding Secretary, my feelings are of 
mingled satisfaction and regret—regret 
that circumstances oblige me to resign an 
office to which the votes of the members 
of the late Convention again called me, 


Royal Baking Powder Co., and satisfaction in the ability and enthu- 


siasm for workof my successor, the choice 
of the Business Committee, Mrs. Ellen 
Battelle Dietrick. 

I wish to ask for Mrs. Dietrick the same 
kindly courtesy with which you ever 
favored me during the years of my official 
work in a capacity in which I have been 
proud to serve you. 

The fact that the Business Committee 
has honored me by selecting me as Audi- 
tor in the place of Mrs. Dietrick, gives 
me an opportunity for service still in the 
counsels of that body, and this I highly 
prize. Cordially yours, 

RACHEL FOSTER AVERY. 


i Aa 


AN INFAMOUS LAW IN OHIO. 


Mrs. Dora Webb, State superintendent 
of social purity for the Ohio W. C. T. U., 
has sent out petitions to be circulated, 
signed and presented to the Legislature 
by local unions. The petitions ask for 
the repeal of the law which provides for 
the registration of inmates of brothels by 
the health department. It is as follows: 
To the Honorable Members of the Ohio Legisia- 

ture, Columbus, O.: 

Gentlemen :—Whereas, There is a law 





1894. 
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An Elegant Couch. 


BOSTON COUCH BED. 


to be appreciated. 


A Most Comfortable Bed. 





All Reliable Dealers Have 
Them, 
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on the statute books of Ohio, purporting 
to be in the interests of health, which au- 
thorizes boards of health to enter broth- 
els and register the inmates thereof, etc., 
See Section 2123. and 

Whereas, The object and aim of this 
law is identical with those of the conta- 
gious diseases acts of European countries, 
which acts have been tested over twenty 
years, and have not only proven to be a 
failure in checking disease, but, on the 
> a have increased it everywhere; 
an 

Whereas, This law is unjust, because it 
deals with only a small number of the 
guilty, viz., the women, while it allows 
the men to escape any restriction or 
penalty; and 

Whereas, This law is in direct conflict 
with a law now on our statute book (See 
Section 7025) ; 

Therefore, We, the citizens of ,0., 
both men and women, do hereby mos 
emphatically protest against the infamous 
registration system, which we believe to 
be conducive to both corruption and crime, 
and do most earnestly petition your hon- 
orable body, members of the Ohio Legis- 
lature, to secure at once the repeal of all 
and every part of said registration law, 
viz., Section 2123. 





The women of Ohio should not rest 





until this infamous law is repealed. 


THE DRAMA. 


GRAND OPERA Hovuse.—‘‘The Diplo- 
mats” is a new five-act play, by Edward 
M. Alfriend, which will be presented on 
Monday evening, and is sure of being 
witnessed by a large and fashionable 
audience. Edward M. Alfriend, the 
author, has given to the stage several 
plays which have won distinction. The 
scenes are laid in France and England, 
and it opens in Paris in 1870, just previ- 
ous to the breaking out of the Franco- 
Prussian War. The principal female role 
is thatof Louise Vandorm, an adventuress, 
whose influence over men holding the 
highest official positions wins for her state 
secrets which fall into the hands of the 
enemy. The play deals with the highest 
classes of France and England and shows 
what a woman is capable of when 
she once resolves upon an end. ‘The 
Diplomats’' has been pronounced a play 
which ranks with the stage creations of 
Sardou, and its situations and climaxes 
are so natural and so thriliing that inter- 
est is awakened with the beginning of 
the play, and held until its very climax. 
Comedy enters into the play with a re- 
freshing conspicuousness rarely witnessed 
in emotional plays. Scenically the drama 
will be superbly staged. 




















Correct Styles LADIES’ COATS AND CAPES At Lowest Prices. 


PRINGER BROTHERS, 


500 Washington Street, corner Bedford. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN. 


Early in the history of the National | 


Council of Women of the United States, 
it was found necessary, in order to carry 
on its work with proper deliberation, 
that annual meetings of its executive com- 
mittee should be held. Such annual 
meetings of the executive committee 
have been held as follows: the first in 


Indianapolis in May, 1891; the second and | 


third in Chicago in May, 1892 and 1893. 

By the constitutional plan of triennial 
meetings, the second triennial session of 
the Council would have been heldin Wash- 
ington in 1894. When, however, in 1891, it 
was determined that the National Coun- 
cil of Women should take the initiative 
in convening in this country a meeting of 
the International Council in 1893, it was 
voted that the regular sessions of the Na- 
tional Council should be postponed for 
one year, hence the next meeting of the 
National Council of Women of the United 
States will be held in Washington in 
February of 1895. The next meeting, 
therefore, of the executive committee will 
be of unusual importance. Before it will 
be laid full reports by the president, cor- 
responding secretary, and treasurer, as 
well as by the recording secretary, of the 
work in their respective departments of 
the National Council since 1891. 

This will cover the work of the Council 
in relation to the World’s Congress of 
Representative Women, and to its exhibi- 
tion in the Woman’s Building during the 
Columbian Exposition of 1893. 

Owing to the work of the Council in 
relation to the International Council dur- 
ing the last two years, its work proper in 
our own country, while not neglected, 
has been sensibly diminished. Unusual 
activity will therefore be necessary, not 
only on the part of the general officers, 
but on the part of all the organizations 
belonging to the Council, to make the 
sessions of 1895 fulfil the plans proposed 
in the address of its first president, 
Frances E. Willard, and in the statement 

subsequently issued by the present flicers 
of the Council. 


Owing to the initiative taken by the 


Council, local councils are 
|rapidly springing up throughout the 
country, each in its own community ap- 
plying to local needs the principles of 
individual organic liberty and mutual 
helpfulness among organized bodies, now 
80 generally recognized as the dominant 
principles in what has come to be popu- 
larly known as the ‘‘Council Idea.” 

One important question to be settled by 
the executive committee at its approach- 
ing meeting is the relation of local 
councils to the National Council, and the 
representation to which local councils 
shall be entitled at the sessions of the 
National Council in its meeting in 1895. 

The general outlines of the programme 
of that meeting will also be determined 
by the executive committee at this time; 
therefore, the approaching meeting will 
be a meeting not only of the executive 
committee, but also of the committee of 
arrangements. 

The executive committee is constituted 
of the general officers and the presidents 
of all organizations belonging to the 
Council, while the committee of arrange- 
ments includes the executive committee 
and one delegate from each of the organ- 
izations belonging to the Council. Mem- 
bers of the committee of arrangements, 
who are not members of the executive 
committee, will in the coming meeting be 
entitled to speak upon all questions that 
shall come before the executive com- 
mittee for its consideration, but will be 
entitled to vote only on such questions as 
are usually entrusted to the committee of 
arrangements. 

All patrons of the National Council 
are cordially invited to be present at the 
meeting of the executive committee and 
the committee of arrangements, when 
they will enjoy the privilege of participat- 
ing in discussion of all questions that 
arise, of proposing questions and even 
motions. Patrons, however, have no vote. 
Although reasons for this have been fre- 
quently stated, it cannot perhaps be too 
often reiterated that the central thought 
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tation in its deliberations and its policy 
of all the ideas and objects represented by 
the organizations belonging to the Coun- 
cil; therefore it is that the membership 
of an organization does not affect the 
number of votes that it has in the Coun- 
cil, where each organization belonging to 
it has one vote on all questions that come 
before the executive committee, and two 
votes on all questions that come before the 
committee of arrangements, and where no 
one else, excepting the general officers of 
the Council, has any vote. The vote 
allowed to the general officers is, of 
course, allowed on the understanding that 
the general officers of the Council, as 
such, represent no organization belonging 
to the Council, but stand only for the 
fair application of the Council Idea to all 
work undertaken by it as a whole. 

It is hoped that every organization 
belonging to the Council will, at the 
approaching meeting in May, be repre- 
sented by both its president and one 
delegate, and that all patrons of the 
Council will be present at the meeting. 

At the present juncture nothing is more 
necessary to the interests of the organized 
work of women in the United States than 
that an accurate knowledge of the his- 
tory, the objects and the methods of the 
Council, and a just conception of the 
Council Idea shall be spread and propa- 
gated throughout the country. 

The proposed meeting of the executive 
committee and committee of arrange- 
ments will be held on the 7th and 8th of 
May in the city of Philadelphia. The 
local preparations are in the hands of 
Rachel Foster Avery, Somerton, Phila- 
delphia, corresponding secretary of the 
National Council of Women, to whom all 
those preparing to attend this meeting 
are requested to write. 

May WRIGHT SEWALL, 


President of the National Council of Women 
ofthe U. S., and General Vice-President 
of the International Council. 


RACHEL FOSTER AVERY, 


Corresponding Secretary of the National 
Couneil of Women of the United States, 





HEADQUARTERS FOR LADIES’ OUTSIDE GARMENTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. | 


HypE Park.—Thursday afternoon, 
March 22, the pleasant parlors of Mrs. 
Butler of Central Avenue, were filled with 
a delightful company of women inter- 
ested in the welfare of the schools and of 
the community generally. The hours 
from three to five were spent in social 
intercourse. Little Pansy Woodward gave 
a recitation appropriate to the occasion. 
Mrs. Hanchett was assisted in receiving 
by Mrs. E. I. Humphrey and Mrs. E. H. 
Webster. An excellent collation was 
served. 


AYER.—The League met on the evening 
of March 21, the president, Rev. Geo. S. 
Littlefield, the energetic young Unitarian 
minister of the town, in the chair. The 
League voted unanimously to become aux- 
iliary to the State Association, and elected 
Mrs. E. M.Nutting its member of the State 
Executive Committee. It also voted to 
have a table at the Suffrage Fair, and 
the ladies will hold regular meetings to 
sew. Mrs. M. M. Woolford, by whose 
efforts the League was organized, and 
who has been its principal pillar, thinks 
that something definite to work for will 
greatly promote a good attendance. In 
addition to the State dues, a sum of money 
was voted to the speaker of the evening, 
which will be sent to Kansas. The League 
then adjourned to the hall of the Lyceum, 
where an address on suffrage was given 
by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, with 
music and recitations by local talent. 
About two hundred persons were present, 
o- of whom had paid five cents admia- 
sion. 


DORCHESTER. — The League held its 
monthly meeting April 4, at the home of 
Mrs. N. 8. Paige, Upham’s Corner. Miss 
Callender was chosen secretary pao tem. 
It was announced that three Women’s 
Clubs in Dorchester had consented to 
have the subject of equal suffrage pre- 
sented before them. In pursuance of the 
plan that each local Suffrage League try 
to organize one more, it was voted to 
organize a League in Mattapan, and Miss 
Blackwell was appointed a committee to 
confer with friends there. Satisfaction | 
was expressed that the Dorchester Repre- 
sentatives, Messrs. Bliss and Tuttle, had 
voted for the municipal suffrage bill, and 
that Senator Kittredge would do the same 
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Biackwell, of Boston, and Mrs. E. L. N. 
Walton, of Newton, were asked to address 
an audience here on the evening of April 
1. Mrs. E. E. Foster, chairman of the 
executive commiitee, gave an informal tea 
at her home, to which a few friends were 
invited to meet the speakers. ‘he meet- 
ing was conducted by Mr. Eaton. The 
choir sang, and after a prayer by the pas- 
tor, Mrs. Walton gave a tine paper, which 
met most of the objections brought by 
remonstrants against the ballot for wom- 
an. Mr. Blackwell seemed inspired by 
the unseen presence of one who has left 
her work in his hands. He gave a concise 
history of the suffrage, and its gradual 
growth up to the present time, leaving 
only the caste of sex to be overcome. The 
church was well filled with a deeply 
attentive audience, who joined in the Dox- 
ology at the close of the meeting. 
JULIA ROCKWELL Fry, Secretary. 





- SPECIAL NOTICES 


New England Women’s Club, 5 Park St.— 
Monday, April 9, 3.30 P.M. Discussion on Woman 
Suffrage Paper by Miss Alice Stone Blackwell. 








TO BE LET.—In the city of Salem, a fine old 
homestead completely furnished. On the line of 
electric cars, and only a few minutes’ ride from the 
stations of Boston & Maine road, Enquire at the 
office of THE WOMAN'S JOURNAL, 3 Park St. 





Mrs. Diaz ‘Talks on Human Beings’ in 
ety ae g Club Rooms, 5 Park Street, Saturday, 
at3 P.M. 


LOST.—In the Green Room, on Thursday, 
Jan. 18th, a pair of Gold-Bowed Spectacles in & 
case. The finder will please leave them at the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL office, 3 Park Street, and 
receive a reward for the trouble. 








Wanted.—A lady, who is a self.trained nurse, 
would l.:ke a situation #8 nurse. or purse and com- 
panion She can furnish excellent references as 
to ability, and makes a specialty of pigh work. 
Terms reasonable. Address Miss M. R. WALLCUT, 
92 Chelsea Street, Charlestown. 

March 29, 1894, 


AWR E BRYN MAWR, PA. 
‘ For Women. 
Situated ten miles from Philadelphia. Offers under 
yraduate and graduate instruction. Awards annually 
wo European Fellowships (value $500), five Graduate 
Scholarships (value $200), and nine Resident Graduate 
Fellowships (value $525) in Greek, Latin, English, 
reutonics, Romance Languages, Mathematics, His- 
tory or Politics, gg! and Biology. Competition 
open until April 15th. Full unde uate and 
uate Courses in these departments, and in Philosophy 
aad Physics. Graduate Courses in Semitic languages. 
For Program or Graduate Pamphlet address as above. 

















_ Em Morphine Habit Cured in 1» 
OPIUM: Tay No pay till cnred. 
DR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon. »-'> 


C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress Street. 
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